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PEEFACE. 



The little work of which the second edition is now is- 
sued from, the press is a short introduction to the study 
of the Irish language, and is uitended mainly to assist 
the student desirous of obtaining an acquaintance with 
the language as it is spoken in many parts of our island ; 
while to those wjio desire to enter more deeply into the 
study of Celtic, it may, perhaps, serve as a starting 
point at which to commence their investigations. 

Similar elementary grammars of the Irish language, 
varying in value and interest, have been long before 
the public, the best of which are those of Dr. Neilson, 
and Mr. Connellan, the present Professor of Irish in 
Queen's College, Cork. These have been made use 
of ia the drawing up of the present work. The 
former had been long in use as a class-book in the 
University of Dublin ; but as it was confessedly very 
inaccurate and provincial in the character of the Irish 
which it exhibited, I was asked by my friend. Rev. D. 
Foley, D.D., Professor of Irish in the University of Dub- 
lin, to draw up a short grammar which would be free 
from errors of that kind. This work having received 
the kind revision of Dr. Foley, was published with a 
recommendatory preface by him in 1855, the Board of 
Trinity CoUege, Dublin, having very liberally made a 
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grant sufficient to defray almost the entire expenses of 
its publication. Since its publication it has, at the in- 
stance of Professor Foley, been made a class-book in 
the Dublin imiversity. 

It is well known by philologists that the great stand- 
ard grammar of Modern Irish is by Dr. O'Donovan, one 
of the foremost representatives of native Celtic learning. 
This much praised work was published in 1845, and it 
is on it that I have mainly relied both in my first, and 
now again in my second edition. Much progress, how- 
ever, has been made since that time in Celtic studies, 
and ^eat results may be looked for when the second 
edition of Dr. O'Donovan's grammar appears, as it is to 
be hoped that he will combine in it the results of Zeuss 
and his school, and of his own researches in the study 
of the Brehon Laws. 

Since the first Jmblication of this little Work the 
greatest change has come over our Celtic philology. 
That change has been caused by the appearance of the 
Orammatica Celtica of Zeuss. That great work which 
marks a new era of Celtic philology was published in 
1863. In it Zeuss solved the Celtic problem, viz.: 
the question, in what relationship the Irish, Welsh, 
and old Gaulish people stand both to each other and 
to the other nations. Numerous have been the works 
published on this question during the two last centuries. 
And yet we must say, with regret, that as to their 
value, it is almost none. In no department can more 
scientific errors be pointed out The Continental 
scholars never mastered the Celtic languages; the 
native scholars lacked, almost without exception, com- 
mon sense, and often common honesty. No Irish 
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scholar was conscientious enough to learn Weteh, UQ 
Welsh sdiolar to learn Irish ; but all were readje^ou^ 
to compare their langctages with Phoeiiician, Persiac^ 
Etruscan, Egyptian, of which agaLn they Isnew, m 
reality, next to nothing. Justice compels us to man-' 
tion one remarkable exception, the great Welsh sehoJuar, 
Edward Lhwyd, of whom it may be said that he Hvad 
150 years before his time; but, imable to follow him, 
the native school had sunk into chaotic md diildiflh 
etymological dreams. The Celtic problem appeared to 
be hopeless, and became distasteftd to sober min^* 
Some twenty years ago, however, the influence of th^ 
new science of Comparative Philology began to be felt 
Pritchard tried to apply it to Celtic with some success. 
The Continental linguists of Bopp's school, Bopp himsi^y 
Diefenbadi, Pictet, aad others, although tesiding in the 
right direction, failed to prove the truth, j^usa at 
last succeeded by combining with an intellect of mre 
power a devotion to the subject which amouxited, one 
may say, to a sacrifice of his Hfe. And even this XQ%ht 
not have been enough if he had not possessed what tio 
one possessed before him, viz., the really oldest monu- 
ment of both the Irish and the Welsh dialects. Th<)9a 
of the Irish he found in the MSS. of St. Gall, MibtA, 
Wiirtzburg, and Caiisruhe ; the Welsh, in Oxford, 

Dr. O'Donovan, in a paper on Zeuss in the Ulst^ 
Journal of Archaeology for 1859, quotes the followtog 
remarks by Dr. Siegfried in explanation of thiB : 
''Zeuss, in the course of his historical researches, had 
become more familiar with the great libraries of Europe 
than most men ; and he knew, what the scholars of B^ 
land and Britain were not aware of, that the oldfisft Irish 
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MSS. existing are not to be found either in the library 
of Trinity Coflege, Dublin, or of the Eoyal Irish Aca* 
demy, nor yet in Oxford or London ; but that they had 
been hidden for hundreds of years in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, in the old monastery of St. GaU, in 
Switzerland, and in some other Continental places. 
Most people know how this occurred. Ireland was at 
one period famous for its learning, and caUed by our 
ances^ the Island of Saints, and 'irish missioLies 
were then the missionary teachers of the Continent. In 
the numerous monasteries founded by them, such as St. 
Gall and Bobbio, learned men found a refiige. The 
MSS. Zeuss found in the German and Italian libraries 
are the results of their pious labours. These, however, 
are not original works, they are mere copies of parts of 
the Scriptures, and of the classics. In transcribing 
these, the monks, for the assistance of their own memo- 
ries, and for the benefit of younger scholars, used to 
write between the lines the literal Irish translation 
of difficult words and phrases. These are the famous 
glosses of St. GaU and of Milan. Zeuss saw their value, 
and spared no labour nor expense in copying them out 
with his own hand. Possessing them he soon learned 
more of the really oldest forms and grammar of the 
Irish language than any scholar had known before him. 
There are archaisms preserved in those glosses which 
were never found in the MSS. preserved in Great Bri- 
tain or in Ireland." 

Previous to the appearance of Zeuss' work, attempts 
could be made with impunity to connect Welsh and 
Irish with Hebrew and Phoenician, or with Etruscan, 
Egyptian^ and Basque. At the same time Welsh scho- 
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lars on the one hand, and Irish scholars on the other, 
were able to deny the connexion of the two languages. 
An end has been now put to all such vain attempts and 
assertions. It is now proved (1) that on no grounds of 
rational or scientific etymology can the Celtic be com- 
pared with the Shemitic or other allophylan families, 
but that it is of a purely Japhetic, i.e., Indo-European, 
origin ; and (2) that the Irish and Welsh were originally 
the same language. On this general result of the re- 
searches of Zeuss we quote the following statement of 
Dr. O'Donovan, in the article already alluded to, which 
is of peculiar value as showing that the results of the 
German scholar are adopted by the highest native 
authority on Celtic matters. O'Donovan states that 
the Gramm^tica Celtica has proved: — 

" 1. That the Irish and Welsh languages are one in 
their origin ; that their divergence, so far from being 
pri/mevcd, began only a few centuries before the Boman 
period; that the difference between them was vely 
small when Caesar landed in Britain — so small, that an 
old Hibernian, most likely, was still understood there ; 
and that both nations, Irish and British, were identical 
with the Celtse of the Continent — ^namely, those of 
Gaul, Spain, Lombardy, and the Alpine countries ; — ^this 
is, in fact, asserting the internal unity of the Celtic 
family. 

'* 2. That this Celtic tongue is, in the fuU and com- 
plete sense of the term, one of the great Indo-European 
branches of human speech. This, which it had been 
impossible for the great linguist Bopp to prove, is fully 
demonstrated by Zeuss. 

<< The consequence of these two facts is, that there 
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most now be aa ^id to alS attempts at comparixig eitker 
Hebarew, Pboenmon, Egypdajx, Baaque, or any oiher 
kuiguage whk^ » ooi Indo-European, with «iiy dialeet 
of Odtia. The eonsequaDoe ftirther ii^ that «» &r «8^ 
laagaage gives evid^Eioe, we mast consider the i^iaM^ 
taats of these islands strictly as brethren of those Miec 
five Eur^)ean feunilies ^^(sistitciting that vast aaid an^ 
dent pastoral race who spread themselves in their no* 
madic migrations ^, m tibe west, they ooeupied Qanl, 
and ca'ossed over to Britain and to Irdand, the last 
boundary of the old world. It follows, likewise, that 
to the Celtic family we mnst allow the Ml Ja^dietic 
heir4oom, not only of the grandly oigsusused original 
language, but of alf that it attests of early culture in 
every respect, the &st germs of a mytholo^ieal Pan- 
the(m included. 

'^ Of a heterogeneous mixture, Zeuss has found no 
tanoe ^ther in the Welsh or the Iridii ; tiberef<»^, what 
mediaeval taiaditicm relates ot such mixture is now a 
problem which must find solution from a different 
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The Celtic family consists of two living branches, ihe 
British and the Irish ; the first oon^prisdng the Welsh, 
Cornish, and the Armoric ; the second comj^ising the 
Irish or Gaelic, the Seotc^i Gaelic, and the Manx. 

The antique Celtic of Gaul is unhappily lost. Many 
proper names, and a few words reported by the old 
classic writers, w^e long aU we possessed of it. Qrmm 
pointed out some curious charms reported by Maroeflus, 
tbe phy^eian of IJieodosius the Great. Durii^ the 
last few years about ten reaUy ancient Gaulish ioscrip- 
ti(ms have been discovered in France. TJn£giiunately 



they 9sre all very shott M. Fietet, Baron Boget de 
Belloguet, Mr. Whitley Stgkea, and Dr. Siegfried, bave 
attempted to interpret tb^m. 

With respect to the Irifih lai^uage, we know it now 
in three istages : 1, Old Irish up to A.D. 1000. (Ktiiis 
Zeuss diseovered the most ancient relies in the glosses 
of St. Gall, &c., of which he haa printed a large por- 
tion in his Qrammatica Celtiea ; and Trinity Collie, 
Dublin, possesses, since Itust year, by the munificence 
of the Irish Primate, one* parchment book of the same 
age, namely, the rery valuable book of Armagh, now 
in preparation for publication by Eev. Dr. Reeves; 
2, Middle Irish, from A.D. 1000-1400, is represented 
by tiie Brebon Laws, many printed works, aixd the vast 
MS. tr^usures at home ; and 3, of the Modem Irish, 
we have the later literature and the spoken language 
of the present day. 

The peculiar features of the language which, appa- 
rently, made it quite $ui generis, and tended to open 
the doco: for many unfounded tiieories, have been at 
length historically traced, and their natural origin dis^ 
covered. • The absence of the neuter gender is shown 
to be merely a modern loss, as the language of the St. 
Gall gioBses is nearly as full of neuters as Latin or 
Greek ; the aspirations so frequent in later times are 
perceived to have arisen from the influence of vowels, 
and the curious phenomenon designated by the imme of 
eclipsis, is now ascertained to have owed its cm^a to 
the influence of a final .n (See § 7). 

The Continental school of the followers of Zeuss is 
now working pari passu with the Dublin sdiool of 
native Irish scholars, headed by the well known names 
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of Dr. Petrie, Dr. O'Donovan, Mr. Eugene Cony, Rev. 
Dr. Todd, S.F.T.C.D., and Mr. Stokes. 

Hermann Ebel has shown the etymological identity 
of the Irish cases of declengdon yet extant with those 
of the Indo-European languages ; and M. Pictet and 
Herr Gliick have completed Zeuss' researches on the 
Celtic nameis. A critical journal has been established 
at Berlin for the comparative study of Celtic and its 
sister languages (Kuhn and Schleicher's " Beitrage"). 

Celtic rational philology is only in its infancy. The 
critical Dublin school, the leading names of .which have 
been already mentioned, have had so much employment 
in the mere cai'eful editing of texts that they have been 
unable, hitherto, to digest the results of their labours. 
By Zeuss they have been now put into natural con- 
nexion with the other labourers in the wide field of 
Indo-European philology. Celtic benefits by all the 
light that has been thrown upon general philological 
studies by Grimm, Bopp, &c. ; while it is itself nowappre- 
ciated as being essential to a complete understanding 
of the languages and the origin of the sister nations, 
viz., German, Italic, Greek, and their relations. But 
much yet remains to be done ; the full materials for 
working have not yet been obtained ; a Thesaurus of 
Irish being absolutely required to complete the tools 
necessary for working in the great Celtic mine. It is 
the grand and primary desideratum of Irish learning. 
We trust that, when the labour of editing the Brehon 
Laws is concluded, Mr. Curry and Dr. O'Donovan will 
supply this great want, and thereby enable the Conti- 
nental scholars successfully to pursue their studies. 

Since the issue of the first edition of this work, a 
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work of a similar nature has appeared — ^namely, " Tte 
College Irish Grammar," by Rev. Uliek J. Bourke, of 
Maynooth College. Dublin, 1856. In reply to Mr. 
Bourke's strictures on my omission of the subjunctive 
mood in this Grammar, I merely remark, that we might 
as weU insert in the number of cases of the* Irish noun 
the Sanskrit instrumental and locative, because the ideas 
expressed by those cases can be conveyed by a use of 
the Irish cases ; as insert among the moods of the Irish 
verb the subjunctive, simply because the indicative in 
Irish is frequently used in a subjunctive signification. 

In conclusion, I beg to return my best thanks to my 
friend Dr. Rudolf Th. Siegfried, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Dublin, for the kind assistance 
that he has aflTorded me in my attempt to bring this 
little work up to the present stand-point of Celtic inves- 
tigation. The Rev. Professor Foley has also kindly given 
the work the benefit of his revision ; and I humbly 
trust that this second edition may be found useful in 
promoting a knowledge of the vernacular Irish, and, at 
the same time, not wholly undeserving the attention 
of the general philologer. 

MlDDOTTON TyAS, YoBKSHIBE, 

Jttly 26, 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

§ I.— The Alphabet. 

Tra ordinary Irish Alphabet consists 
they are — 

SOUND. 

GC a !• Long, as a in baU. • 

2. Short, as a in what . 

3. Obscure, as a in negative. 
b As in English. . / . 
c 1* Before a slender vowel, as il; in hing. 

2. Before a broad vowel, as c in caH 
T) 1. Somewhat thick, as the English th in 
thou. . 
2. Before a slender vowel, somewhat as 
d in guardian. . 
Long, as ay in hag. . 

As in English 

5 1. Before a slender vowel, as ^ in get 
2. Before a broad vowel, as ^ in gone. 
As in English. 

1. Long, as i in marine. 

2. Short, as i in Jin. 
L h 1. AaUinmiU. . 

2. Somewhat as 2 in valiant 
XW xn As in English. . 
14 Ti As in English. . 

1. Long, as oa in coal. . 

2. Short, as « in bulk. . 
As in English. . 

1. Broad, as r in raiw. . 

2. Slend^, somewhat like the second r 
in carrion. . 

ip 1. Before a slender vowel, as sh in shield. 

2. Before a broad vowel, as « in son. 
z 1. Bather thick, corresponding with the 
broad t). • 

2. Aatm besHal . 

1. Long, as t« in rule. . 

2. Short, as u in put, . 



c 



e 



1 



e 

V 



h 
1 




P 



V 



s 

U ti 



of eighteen letters 

SXAMPLE. 

\}&n,fDhite. 
cafi, come. 
t-ionrpo, toith me. 
beccTi, a tooman. 
c\aUji sense. 
car, a battle. 

"odn, a poem. 

TDia, God. 
1*6, six. 
peaji, a man. 
gean, love. 
gan, without^ 



min. 



mild. 
•miTi, meal. 
•mit, honey, 
hmtie, a blow. 
Tn6, /. 
Til, not 
m6i[i, great 
otc, eml. 

pobal, a congregation, 
fiocnn, apart 



I^Tin, tee. 
|X)fia|*, happiness. 



b 



V^ 



ca|ib, a buU 
cigeatiTia, a fordL 
cut, ^ back part 
bun, tAe bottom. 

B 



Z IRISH GRAMMAR. 

It must be bonie in mind that all the attempts to illustrate 
the Irish sounds bj English are only approximations ; the 
true sound must be learnt by intercourse with those who 
speak the language. CC'6 is pronounced in the West as oo, 
as peaccTD, dn. In other places it is pronounced as a in 
negative in nouns and iafinttiTes, while in 3rd sing, past 
passive as 05 and ac. 

§ 2. — Vowels; and JStde Caol le caol, 7c. 

€C, o, and u, are called broad vowels; and e and 1 slender. 

The most general rule of the Irish language is that called 
caol le caol ogu-p leacan le leauan, " a slender with a. 
slender, and a broad with a broad ;" which is, that the vowel 
preceding a consonant, or combination of consonants, and that 
which follows it, must be of the same class ; sc. both broad, or 
both slender : e. g. Nom. f5ol6s, Gen. ^5016156, not fsoldge. 
Nom. -pigea-DOifi ; Qen. -pigeoDdiia, not |?i5eaD6ifia ; mol, 
Tnolaim ; biiaii, buaileaf , hnaUco. . The reason of this rule^ 
is, that in Irish the two classes of vowels have a decided' 
influence on the pronunciation of the consonants in immediate* 
contact with them ; a, o, tr , giving them a broad sound,' and 
e and 1 a slender. As this influence on the consonant is 
exercised both by tbe preceding as well as the following 
vowel, the pronunciation would be rendered uncertain if the 
two vowels were not of the same kind. This delicacy of the 
organs of speech, though partly known elsewhere, has not 
been carried out to the same extent by any of the Indo- 
European languages, nor was it fully developed in the older 
shape of the Celtic itself, as Welsh does not partake of it. 
This rule has caused a raiher cumbrous orthography, as a 
large number of vowels are now written for the mere purpose 
of insuring either the broad or' slender pronunciation of the 
consonants, and these vowels which in reality have no sound, 
are distinguished in no way from those vowels which are 
sounded. This creates a difficulty in reading correctly Irish 
words. If every one of these silent vowels were marked, for 
instance, with a point, it would be of great assistance to the 
reader. Such an innovation, however, we cannot undertake 
to introduce. 

§ ■ 3 .—^Diphthongs. 

There are in Irish thirteen diphthongs, which are: ae, ao^ 
ai, ea, ei, eo, eta, ia, 10, iu> 01, tia,tii. CCe, ao, en, eo, ia, 



mim OBAMHAB. 
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lu, and ua, are generally long; the remaining are sometimes 
long and sometimes short. The diphthongs and triphthongs in 
Irish frequently are not real, hut owe their rise to the opera- 
tion of the rule cad le cool, 7c., e. g., am^eal, an cmgel, &c. 
Those diphthongs which have their first vowel long are 
generally pronounced like dissyllahles; as rdim, / am. The 
foUowing is a Table of the diphthongs and th<fir pronuncia^ 
tion : — 

A.'^Invaridble Diphthongs. 



ae like at in pain. • 

ao „ ay „ mayor, 

eu „ a „/»re. 

ia ,, ea „ clear. 

tia somewhat like oe in doer. 



tae, of a ^, 
aon, one. 
geufi, sharp, 
c\Mj^'*en8e, 
piafi, cold. 



B.— 



. Variable Diphthongs. 
ai long, like awi in drawing. . • T^dim, I am. 



— short, 



»> 



ea long, 

— sho^ 
61 long, 

— short, 
€to long, 

— short, 
10 long, 

— short, 
11] long, 
— ^ short, 
01 long, 

""^ » 

— short, 

>» 
ui long, • 

— short, 



n 

>j 
»» 
i> 

»» 

JJ 
JJ 
U 

n 
>» 
11 

»> 



a 

a 
ea 
ei 
» 

yeo 
tt 

t 

ew 

u 

o 

m 

t 

• 

m 

u 

ui 

ui 



„ ranff. 
„ irregular. 
„ (one. 
„ heart. 
„ rc^ 

„ yeoman. 

dusk, 

queen. 

bUss, 

few, . 

put , 
„ more, 

tile. , 

gviH 

crutch. 
„ fruiU 

quiU, 



}) 



YMit, a 6eam. 
iafaifi, a light 
•D^an, do. 
oecqfic, Just, 
p^in, «e(^ 

geiTij/a*. ^ 
ipedt, a «a»2L 
"oeo^, a drink. 
pion, loifMt 
pop, knowledge, 
pu, worthy, 
ptic, 6oi7. 
cdin,/iwt 
coict, atoood 
ooiji, amme. 
CfioiT), afighU 
cCkV^five. 



61 short is pronounced in Munster like e in seU* iti is pro* 
nounced like in done, in Oonnaught, <&o. 

It must be borne in mind that the English sounds are apr 
prozimatiens. 

An aeoent is placed over vowels when they are long^ as 
bdf , death. Also oyer the variable diphthongs when long. 

§ 4, — Triphthongs, 

The following five triphthongs are used in the Irish lan- 
guage, and are always long: — 

b2 
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aoi like ee in keep maoifi, treasurt, 

eoi „ yeo „ yeoman, with » after it. . peoit,^e«A. 

icci ,, eei ,, seeing. .... oiaig, a physician. 

1111 „ ieuTi „ mewmg. . . . citiin, genUe. 

HOI nearly like » in cumred, . . cuaitiT), a visiL 

§ 5. — Contractions. 

The following contractions are frequently used in printed 
books : — 

7 ogtif . 5 ^an. .i. ecr6oTi, vk. 

4 a|i. § ea. 7c efe. 
^ ai|i. V ui. -p fi. 
a an. n nn. \\i |ifi. 

5 50, son. f ace. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mutations or Consonants. 
§ 6. — .i^^ro^ioji, dhc, 

b, c, T), ^, 5, tn, p, f, r, are called mutable consonants, be- 
cause by aspiration or eclipm tbey either entirely lose or 
change their sound. 

t,x\^\i are called immutable consonants, because they are 
incapable of aspiration or eclipsis. 

As the mutable consonants have very different sounds when 
aspirated, it seems proper to give them here, with their va- 
riety of pronunciation : — 

b in the beginning or end of a word sounds like v; as, mo 
baile, my village ; fib, you. In the middle of a word be- 
tween broad vowels it is generally sounded like w; as, a lea- 
ba|i, his hook, 

c before and after a broad vowel is pronounced like the 
Greek x> or as ^A in lough, as, mo cafia, my friend; loc, a 
lake; but if it precede or follow a slender vowel it receives a 
less guttural sound, as, ciT)im, / see. The same diversity of 
sound prevails with regard to the German aspirate chy ach 
being broad, ichy slender. 

1. '6 and § sound like y in connexion with the slender 
vowels e and 1, but with a slight guttural sound ; as, a geinea- 
fhuin, his birth, 

2. "D and 5 before and after a broad vowel have a strong gut- 
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tural sound ; as, mo Jtit, my voice. This sound does not occur 
in English, and must be learned by intercourse with natives. 

p is not sounded at all ; as^ an 'pifi, pronounced as, cm ifv, 
of the man. 

rh is pronounced like t). 

p is pronounced like Fh in Philip ; as, a pdif , his mfferirig. 

f and t are pronounced like h alone j as, mo f6ldf , wiy 
comfort; a tean^a, ^is tongue, 

t, ti, and Yi alone admit of being doubled in the middle or 
end of wordj3 ; as, "DtiiTiti, to us. til and In in the middle of 
words are pronounced like H, and t)TI like nn ; as, codIccd, 
sleep; ceccoTia, the same. 

§ l.—EcUpsis. 

This term has been inyented by Irish grammarians to denote 
one class of those alterations by which the initial letters of 
words are affected under certain conditions, as we shall see 
below. The term is taken from the peculiar orthographical 
contrivance, viz., as some of the alterations are so considerable 
that they would greatly disguise the word to the eye, the 
original letter, although silent, was allowed to remain in 
writing while the altered sound, which in reality is alone to 
be pronounced, was placed before it : the second letter is then, 
as the phrase is, eclipsed by the. first. Hence arise the fol- 
lowing cases : — 

as, dfi m-boile, owr tovm. 

as, ctti 5-ceafic, owr right. 

as, dyi Ti-T)ia, ottr God; dtingeaifidTi, our complaint. 

as, an b-ptiiL cu, art (hou^ 

as, d|l bp^lTl, our pvmMkment. 

as, an c-ptac, ike rod, Vid. § 8. 

aa, d|i 'D-ceine, owrjire. 



b is eclipsed by m 

c „ 5 

T) and 5 „ x\ 

V " ^ 

p i» b 



These are pronounced as, dfi maile, &c. 

m suffers no edipsis. 

n can scarcely be said to eclipse ^, but rather to coalesce 
with it j the pronunciation being like ng in singin>g. 

Instead of the above method, in older orthography the 
initial letter is doubled to indicate the eclipse j as, cc, ru, kc*^ 
instead of go, 'or; thus, a ccUmn, their children, for a 5-claTiTi. 

The origin of the eclipsis is now well understood : it origin- 
ally took place only after certain words, and was in every case 
owing to an ti, in which these words ended in the earlier 
period of the language. Vid. §§ 8, 24, 28, 35. 
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CHAPTER I, 
§ S.—The Article. 

The article cdi, the, is inflecUd thus : Singular. Nom. an ; 
gen. masc. cm, gen. fern. ina> Plural. r\(x. The dative is 
formed by cm, witii a preposition. Aft)er a preposition ending 
in a vowel the a of the article is dropped, as <0Q'n ccuoa|Vy ^Q~ 
correctly written 'doti cccaifi, to the father. 

The form naiB (Zeuss, p. 238,) was anciently nsed in the 
dat. plural, but is not to be met with in modern Irish. 

Certain prepositions when followed by the article, assume 
an f , e. g. ie tmthft&^cm, wUhthe; t?jfi6 thrcmghyVfi^fixn through 
^; layv, afier, ia|if cm, afier the^ This fact we conceive to be 
explicable only by assuming that the f belongs in reality to 
the artide, and not to the preposition. 

The article causes the following changes in the initials of 
nouns. 

^ 1. If the noun begins with a vowel, the article prefixes r 
to the nominative singular o£ masculines, and h to the genitive 
singular of feminines: it prefixes h to all the cases of the plural 
except the genitive, to which n is prefixed. See below, No. 2. 

2. If the noun begins with a mutable consonant, except t), 
C, I", the article aspirates the initial mutables of masculines 
in the genitive, and of feminines in the nominative. 

After vo and Tie the article aspirates in the dative of both 
genders. In some parts of Ireland eclipsis is used instead of 
aspiration. CCthi, m, also aspirates with the article. 

In the genitive plural all initial mutables, including 'd and 
Zy are eclipsed, except f. The reason of this is, that the geni- 
tive plural originally ended in n, as inncm, nan. This n ap- 
pears before vowels as mentioned in No. 1^ and so in oiinftin 
cofac, in the beginning* 

3. If the noun begins with f , followed by a vowel, or by I, 
tip or fi, wherever the article would aspirate other eonsoiuiiits, 
it, in this case, eclipses f by prefixing r. The origin of this 
c, and also of that mentioned under No. 1, haa not yet beea 
satisfactorily explained. 
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4. If ihe aoua abould begin with t, t), or fi, or f befolre a 
mate, the article causes no chliAge whaterer, or in the siognlar 
of those beginnlDg with v or r. 



CHAPTEE IL 

The Noun. 
§ 9.— 1%6 I^oun in General. 

There are but two genders in Irisb^^ — the Masculine and the 
Feminine. The following are a few general rules for ascer- 
taining to which a noun belongs; but in most cases the learner 
must find the gender by experience, or from a lexicon. 

The following nouns are masculine : — Names of men and 
males generally. 

Diminutives in dn, in ; derivatives in ai-oe, ui'oe, oi-oe, aifie, 
ac, ap,, 0|i, and personal nouns ending in 6ifi ; as, buailr^oifi, a 
thresher; abstract substantives in af, as, ciTineaf , sickness; and 
usually monosyllables in ecu, ucu, uf, and uu; as, ucu, the 
breast. 

The following are generally feminine : — Names of women 
and females, of countries, rivers, and diseases, diminutives in 
65 ; derivatives in ace ; as^ filo^ocr, a hmgdcm; and abstract 
substantives, except those in af ; as, ^ile, whiteness; and in 
most cases those nouns in which the last vowel is slender. 

There are only two numbers, the singular and plural, and 
four cases distinct in form, the nominative, genitive, dative, 
and vocative. Under the nominative form are included the 
relations of the nominative and accusative, under the dative 
form,* the relations of the dative and ablative. The vocative 
has always the particle a prefixed, which aspirates the initial 
mutable. 

■ »I H« ii« 111 ^^— — ■ 11^ III I 

* In the fonner edition of tbia grammar the name prepositional was, after 
O'DonoTan, given to this case ; it is more convenient, however, to retain the 
term dative. It most be borne in mind that it is the proposition prefixed 
that makes it either dative or ablative, and that the aspiration that will be 
seen so frequently to occur in the initial letter of the noun in this case, as "oo 
t)atL, is owing to the influence of the preposition 'do, to, and is not a neces^ 
sary adjunct of the dative case. The dative is, therefore, in tlds grammar, 
given in its nude form without the preposition, and consequently without 
the aspiration, and the same has heen^ done in the case of the vocfttive. 
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The case endings in the modem language are, as might be 
expected, much fewer and less distinct than in the more 
ancient^ in which the accusative singular and plural had 
frequently a distinct ending, and where also peculiar forms 
of the neuter and dual are found. The case distinctions ap- 
pear at an earlier period to have been lost by the Welsh and 
Oomish, with the exception of that internal inflexion ex- 
hibited by the first declension in Irish, of which a few traces 
exist eyen in those languages. 

We may arrange the nouns in the modem language into 
five classes, or declensions, which follow. Some nouns partake 
of the characteristics of several declensions. Zeuss, treating 
of the ancient language, classifies the nouns into two divisions, 
the vowel and the consonantal declension, so designated on 
account of the crude bases ending respectively in vowels and 
in consonants. In the modem language there are, however, 
but few traces of the second division left, which may perhaps 
be enumerated as the fifth declension, with some few nouns of 
the third, namely, those that make their genitive singular end 
in ac. 

§ 10. — First Dedermon* 

The first declension consists of masculine nouns whose geni- 
tive is formed from the nominative by adding a slender vowel 
to the broad one in the termination, or by changing the broad 
vowel or diphthong of the noun into a slender one. 

In the plural the nominative is like the genitive singular, 
and the genitive like the nominative singular. 

The <£tive case in the singular is like the nominative; in 
the plural, it ends in ib, which is invariable throughout all 
the declensions. 

The vocative case plural is formed by adding a to the 
nominative singular. 



JSinffular. 

Nom. balrt, a Hmb. 
Gen. baili. 
Dat baH. 
Voc baiU/. 

In like manner declin 

9 

Singular. 

'oatt) a blind man, 
peam gen. p|i, a man, 
mac, a son. 



Phral 

Nom. baitl. 
Gen. ball. 
Dat. ballai6. 
Voc. balla. 



Pkiral, 

cardn, apatk^ 

S\Ai[\ cqmfort. 
Lomoct a coA^ 
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Some nouns of this declension form the nominative plaial 
by adding za to the siDgular ; as, Tpeot, a milf PI. f eolccc 
Whenever the nominative plural differs in form from the 
genitive singular, the dative plural is formed from it, not only 
in this, but in the other declensions, e. g. -peoluaib, so fg^al, 
a tale, Nom. PL -j^^ala, Dat. fg^alraib. 

Many nouns ending in ac form the nominative plural by 
adding e to genitive singular ; c in declension becomes g ; as, 
ualac, a burden, a charge; Gen. Sing, uolaigj Nom. PI. 
ualaige. 

§ 11. — Second Declension. 

This declension comprises the greater part of the feminine 
nouns in the language, and but few masculiues. ^ 

The genitive singular has a slender increase. This causes 
an attenuation of the preceding syllable, if it be not slender 
already, according to the rule caol le caol, 7c. 

The dative case is formed from the genitive by dropping 
the increase. 

The nominative plural has a broad or slender increase re- 
gulated by the rule, caol le caol, 7c. 



Singular. 

Nom. and Voc. coy*, a foot 
Gen. . . coi-pe. 
Dat. . . coi-p. 

In like manner decline— 

Ipgolds, a farmer. 



Plwral. 

Nom. and Voc. coipa. 
Gen. . . COY*. 
Dat . . copaiC. 



cnoc, a cross. 
cloc, a stone. 



Words in 6it) make their nom. pi. in vwe; e.g., |Tyiab6i'D, 
a scolding wornan; pi. fqfiab6i'Di'De. 

Some nouns, the vowel of whose termination is slender, 
form the plural either by adding a slender termination, or 
ecmna; as, luib, an herb; PL luibe, or tuibecmna: "but the 
latter form," says O'Donovan, " which is like the Saxon ter- 
mination en (as in oxen), is more general, and better than the 
former, because more distinct and forcible." When the nomi- 
native plural terminates in this mode, the genitive plural is 
formed from it by dropping the a ; e.g., the gen. pL of luib is 
ttubeoTiTi. 

The vocative singular of masc. nouns having a broad vowel 
in the termination of the nominative is gener^/lly attenuated.. 
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If the nominative plnral be formed by adding xje to the sin- 
gular, as sometimes happens, the genitive plural is formed from 
it by adding oro ; as coiU, a wood; plural, nom. coiUce ; gen. 
coiUrUecro ; dat. coiUnb. 

§ 12. — Third Dedension. 

The nouns of this declension are of both the maseuline and 
feminine gender. It comprises nouns ending in 6M[iy fem. 
abstracts in ate, abstracts in eay, monosyllables with 10, as 
pioi", Ac, and others. 

The genitive sijigular has a broad increase. 

The dative ends like the nominative in the singular number. 

The nominative plural takes a slender increase, 1*06 and re, 
and a oroad increase in a, anna, and aca. 

SmgvUar, PUiraL 



Nom. and Yoc. pgeoro^ifi, a 

weaver. 
Gen. . . -pi§e(rD6|ia. 
Dat. . . 'pi^ea'D6i|i. 



Nom. p^ecrDdiYifo^. 
Gen. pgecrodip,. 
Dat pi^eccD^ifiil). 
Voc. 'pi5e<rD6i|ii'6e. 



Carefully observing the rule caot te caot, 7c, decline — 

Tnealtc6i|i, a deceiver, 
Tn6in, a bog, 
tior, a ra^. 



l^ldntiijceoiii, a saviour, 
pioj*, hn&wledffe, 
-peoiij^A. 



Also, acai|i, a father; gen. a6a|i; nom. pi. aitfte, or 
aiqfieaca, gen. aiqfieac ; bfidcaifi, a brother, nom. pi. bfidi- 
Cfie, or bfi6iqfieaca ; and mdcaip,, a mother; also, cuit); 
gen. coDa, a part. 

Those nouns in which the nominative plural ends in re, or 
ce, form the genitive by adding ax) : — m6m ; gen. pL mdtn" 
reoT). 

Many feminine nouns in ift make their genitive singular in 
ac, as T)ai|i, the oak, 'oayiac ; lafaift, a flame, laffvac, &c. 
These nouns make their nominative plural in aca, as taffvaca, 
so cocaifi, a cUy, caqfvac ; nom. pi. cccqfiaca. 

Nouns in eaf make their genitive either after the analogy 
of the first or third declension, as i;inneaf, sickness; gen. 
nnnif , or cmneafa. The first form is the more common. 

Certain nouns which take a broad increase also suffer an 
internal change; e.g.,^of, knowledge, gen. pea^a; nfy^news, 
gen. Offaj leaf, a rath, gen. leaf a, also*lif. 
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§ 13. — Fourti Jkdenmn^ 

The fourth declension comprises notins of both genders 
which have no change in the singular number. Most nouns 
ending in vowels^ and generally those in fg, 1*6, and in, are 
of this declension. 

The nominative plural is generaUy formed by adding i-oe, 
re, and re, to nominatiye singular. 

The genitive plural is formed by adding '6 or ccd to nomina- 
tive singular, and sometimes to the nominative plural. 

It is, however, in common usage incorrectly, but frequently, 
made identical at one time with the nominative singular, and 
at another with the nominative plural. 



Singukar, 

Nom. and Voc pdwitie, a ring. 
Gen. . . pditine. 
Dat . . pdmne. 



Plu/ra^ 

Nom. and Voc. pdwini'De. 
Gen. . . 'pdinnea'D. 
Dat . . 'pdiTiTii'Di^. 



"OuiTie, a person^ makes DaoiTie ; aitne makes aiteanca in 
the nomibative plural. 

§ 14. — Fifth Beclenaion. 

Nouns of the fifth declension are of both genders, and gener- 
ally end in vowels in the nominative. 

The. genitive singular is formed by adding r\ or nn. 

The dative case is formed by attenuating the termination 
of the genitive singular. 

The nominative plural is generally formed by adding a to 
the genitive singular. Some pouns of this declension form 
their plurals irregularly, but they will be learned by practice, 
or from the dictionary. 



Plural. 

Nom. and Voc c6Tt)ap,|HiTiaand 

c6iha!\ifcain. 
Gen. . . cdrtiati-pan. 
Dat. . . c6ma|ijxxTiait). 



Singular, 

Nom. and Voc. c6mai[ifa, a 

ndghhow. 
Gen. . . c6Tha|i|*cm. 
Dat. . . c6Ttiap.|Hiin. 

In like manner decline — 

ceanga, a tongue. i pea|i|Hi, a person. 

"Dile, a flood, \ ceac|iarha, a quarter, 

Ceongct also makes cecmguci, cecm^caia in the plural. 
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§ 15. — IrregvlaT Nouns. 

*Oia, God; Id, a day ; bean, a woman; b6, a cow; mi, a 
'numth; caoyia, a sheep; q[i6, a hovel; bfitj, or b|u>iTiTi, a 
w(mb; ceo, afog; qfi§, clay, are quit6 irregular, and are de- 
clined as follows : — 

' *Oia, m., God. 

PlwdL 



Singular, 

Nom. T)ia. 
Gen. "O^. 
Dat "Oio. 
Voc. T)6, or "Oia. 



Nom. td. 

Gen. tae. 
Dat td, orIA 
Voc. td, or tae. 



Nom. T)6e, or *06i<;e» 
Gen. *Dia, or '06itea'D. 
Dat "O^ib, or "Odititj. 
Voc. *06e, or "061^6. 



Ld[> m., a day. 



Nom. taete, or tdite, and 

taeceanca. 
Gen. taetecTD, or td- 
Dat. taetiti, or tditib. 
Voc. taete, or tdite. 



becm,/., a ii^oman. 

Nom. and Voc. bean. 
Gen. . . mnd. 
Dat . . mnaoi. 



Nom. and Voc mud. 
Gen. . . ban. 
Dat. « . Tnndib* 



b6,/., a 



cow. 



Nom. and Voc b6. 
Gen. • . b6« 
Dat . . buin 



Nom. and Voc ba. 
Gen. . . b6. 
Dat . . buaib- 



THi,/., a monih. 

Nom. and Voc. mi. 

Gen. . . mio|HX, mi|*. 

Dat . . mlp ml. 



Nom. and Voc mlopo. 
Gren. . . mlop. 
Dat . . mloyxxib. 



Nom. caotitt' 
Gen. caojiac. 
Dat caoyiap 
Voc caoTia. 



Caofio,/., a sheep. 

Nom. caoiYiis. 
Gen. caojiac 
Dat caojicaib. 
Voc caofvca. 



Singular, 
Nom. and Voc qfid* 



Gren. 
Dat 



Cfi6. 



Cfid, Tfi,^ a hut. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Voc qfiaoite, and 

qfUSite. 
Gen. • . cftd. 

Dat . . qvaoiuibr and 
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bfiij,/, the fpomb. 



Nom. and Voc bfiu. 

Gren. . . bifitiinne, or 

btionn. 
Dat. . . bivoinn. 



Nom. and. Voc bfvonna; 
Gen. . . bfionti. 



Dat . . briofiTKXiB. 

Ceo, afog, makes ceoi^ and ciac in the genitive singular. 
Cfi^, f»j clay^ in the singular is declined thus : — 

Nom. qfi6. 

Gen. qfiiCTD. 

Dat qv6. 

Voc. c|v6. 

It would be well for the learner to practise himself in affix- 
ing the article to nouns. The changes and eclipses which are 
caused by the article have been stated in § 8. We give a 
few nouns here illustrative of the rules : — 



an c-ccfcaitv» the father, 
an c-ea|*bo5, the bishop* 
an 615, the virgin, 
an ectla, the swan, 
an jeug, the branch, 
an jMisafic, the priest, 
an -ponnac, the fax, 
an c-ainseal, the angel. 



an c-a-pat, the ass, 
an peayi, the man. 
an mac, the son, 
an bean, the wonum. 
an 'ptiab, the mountain, 
an c-jpuit, the eye. 
an "C-fUvo, the rod. 



The gender of these nouns can be easily known by observing 
the influence of the article upon them. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Adjbotivb. 

§ 16. — The Adjective in General, 

There are four declensions of adjectives. The changes that 
the adjective undergoes when connected with a noun will be 
treated of in § 21. We give the adjectives in their simple 
form, and have omitted the aspirations as not rightly belong- 
ing to them in that state^ for these aspirations do not occur 
when an adjective is the predicate of a sentence. 

With regard to their inflexions^ it must be noted that the 
termination ib of the dative plural is never used unless the 
adjective be used substantively. The dative plural in adjec- 
tives is identical in form with the nominative plural. In the 
older form of the language^ however^ ib occurs with adjectives 
as well as substantives. 
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§ 17.— The First Dedensim. 

The first declension consists of adjectives ending in conson- 
ants Haying the vowel of the last syllable broad. 

In the masculine the inflexions are the .same as those of 
the first declension of nouns^ except that the nominative 
plural ends in ou 

In the feminine the inflexions are the same as those of the 
second declension of nouns. 

Gaol, Blender. 

PlwdL 

HASC. JJSDTtaL 

Nom. cao^ 
Gen. caoU 
Dat caotcc 
Voc caoia. 



MAfia IMSM. 

Xom. oaoU caoL 

Gren. caotU caoile. 

Bat caot. caoiU 

Voc. caoiU caot. 

In like manner declin 



dtlT), high, 
TMit)) black. 






§ 18.-— /S^econe? Declension. 

This declension consists of adjectives ending in coBSonants^ 
and having the vowel of their last syllable slender. 

The genitive singular masculine does not change, but the 
genitive singular feminine and nominative plural hvrt a 
lender increase in e. 

THiti, smooth. 



SinguUt/r, 




PhuraL 


MASC. 


vmtf 


iulsc. and fem. 


Nom. and Voc min. 


min. 


Kom. and Voc mine. 


Gen. . . Tnfn. 


mine. 


Gen. . . min. 


Dat . . min. 


min. 


Dat . . mine. 



Decline as examples, d|ifai§, ancient^ and raif , tender. 

§ 19.— Third Declension. 

Adjectives ending in arhtHt belong to this declension. 
The genitive singular, and nominative, vocative, and dative 
plurali are syncopated, and take a broad increase in <x. 

^eanathtiil, lovely. 

Singular. 



MASC. AND FSM. 

Nom. seanOTtitiit. 
Gen. geoencnfiUx. 
Dat geanamuiU 
Voc seanofiitiiU 



Plural 

BCAsa AND FEM. 

Nom. ^eccnamta. 
G«n. ^onammt. 
Dat gecxncotitcL 
Voc secmccmto. 
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In like manner decline — 

bocnarhmt, toomanli^ ] 'Dcccariitiit, handsome. 

This termination^ arhtiit^ means like (akin to fafhait, Lat. 
dmUis); e. g., ipeai[iamxiil, liJce a Tnan, manly; ^la-pathtiil, 
greenish (from glaf , green) ; nnficccaThtiii, effeminate (from the 
inflected form of bectn). This termination occurs in nouns 
formed from these adjectives by adding the absiaract terminal 
tion acD or acu, as 'oatjarhlacD, comeliness ; -peayvaThlacT), 
manliness; mTiduccrhlacT), efen^inacy; fawteathmt, generottSy 
faoi^&eaThlacr, generosity, 

§ 20. — Fourth Declension. 

This declension consists of adjectives ending in vowels: 
they are alike in all cases, gendersi and numbers. 

CCofoa, aged. 

PlurdL 



SingvUar, 

MASC. AND FEAL 

Nom. aopDa. 
Gea. ao|»Da. 
Dat ao|*Da. 
Voc. aopoct 



MASC. AND FEM. 

Nom. aoprxi. 
Gen. Cfoy^cu 
Dat. aopoa. 
Voc aoj^cc 



§ 21, — Adjectives declined with No^ns, 

Adjectives beginning with mutable consonants are aspirated 
in the nominative singular feminine, in the genitive singular 
masculine, in the vocative case singular of both genders, and 
in the plural in the nominative masculine if the noun ends in 
a consonant ; they are also aspirated in the dative singular 
masculine.* 

€Cn t:e€q[v ^eal, the white man. 
Singular, . • PlvraL 



Kom. cm pea|i geat. 
Gen. on 'pifi pt. 
Dat. 'do'ti -peayi geat. 
Voc a pifi git. 



Nom. Tia pifi geala. . 
Gen. na bpeafi ngeat. 
Dat -DO na pea|iait) geata« 
Voc a pecqfia geaUc. 



* It is not easy to lay doirn anj general role about the dative atngalaT, 
as the influence upon the noun or adjective depends upon the preposition 
employed. The aspiration in the dative is modem and colloquial ; in the 
written language eclipsis generaHy takes place. ^ 
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€Cti Becm geal, the white womaru 



Nom. cm 5ecm geaU 
Gen. Tia mnd gile. 
Dat. 'Do'n TTinaoi giU 
Voc. a bean seal. 



Plwrai 

Nom. Tia tnnd geata. 
Gen. na mban ngeat. 
Dat. -DO na mndib geata. 
Voc. a Thnd geala. 



After this manner the learner might exercise himself with 
the following, giyen by Neilson in his Irish Grammar : — 



MASG. 



<xn ta p^afi, the cold dag, 
an qiann ni6|i, the great tree. 



FEM. 



an thai'Din -puaji, the cold morning, 
an cloc m6xii the great stone. 



" Consonants," as O'Donovan remarks^ " are aspirated in the 
plural merely for the sake of euphony, and not to distinguish 
the gender ; for whenever the noun to which the adjective 
belongs terminates in a vowel, the initial consonant of the 
adjective retains its natural sound ; as, ceolua biTine, sweet 
melodies, 

§ 22. — The Degrees of Comparison. 

In both the comparative and superlative the form of the 
adjective is the same, and they are distinguished from one 
another only by the particle affixed, or the context. 

The comparative is formed by putting nfof before the geni- 
tive singular feminine of the positive, and the superlative by 
putting If, or af , before the same ; as-geal, white; niof gile, 
whiter ; af ^ile, whitest. 

If is generally used before a slender vowel, af before a 
broad, m'of is probably a contraction for •ni'o af , thing which 
is, as in certain collocations niof cannot be correctly used; 
as, 7)0 tabafif ainn "ouit: 6 v6i m-biao f 6 ni'o bfed|i|i, / tootUd 
give it to you if it were better, where nfof (Tif-D af ?) becomes 
niT) boT). 

The particle niof is, however, sometimes omitted, e. g., in 
interrogative sentences ; as, meafaix) f §in an cofia a bpa*- 
Tiiiife X)e, do you consider it is right in the presence of God? 
Acts iv. 19. Similar is the usage when the assertive verb if 
or af begins the sentence, in which case nfof , as O'Donovan 
remarks, is never used, as in the example cited by him, if 
fedfifv me lond tu, I am better than thou. 
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lu the ancient language we meet witli a comparative end- 
ing in teju, tip, (Greek rcpoc, Sansk. ff^, tara\ and a super- 

lative in em (Sansk. T{, ma, Lat. mus, as, Sansk.'^ST^fTT, ad- 

hama^ Lat. infimus, and l|4^4J,parama, primus, summus, mini- 
mus) ; but these terminations have disappeared in the modem 
language. The slender increase in niop 51 le is really the 
comparative inflexion; compare the old Irish comparative 
in lu, Sansk. iyflw, Lat. iar, m«, Greek twy. The af or if 
added to the superlative is in reality nothing but the sub- 
stantive verb, the superlative being formed similarly to that 
in French by the addition of the article to the comparative 
form. That the a and e are really conaparative and super- 
lative inflexions is evident from a comparison of the Cornish, 
where both degrees, without distinction, terminate in a and 
e, — Vid, Norri£8 Cornish Grammar y p. 22. 

The adjective in the comparative and superlative under- 
goes no change, but is treated as an adjective el the fourth 
declension. 

§ 23. — Irregular Comparison. 

The following adjectives are irregular in their comparison, 
that is, they form their comparatives, and some their superla- 
tives^ from adjectives now obsolete : — 



Positive, 

beogt JMe, 
pGcba, long, 

-pogup near. 
gafi, near, 
gedfiyv," short 
tuoc^ quick. 
fnai;^ good, 
minic, often, 
Tt\6xi, great, 
otc, lad, 
ceit, hot 



ComparcOive, 

niO|» XjVipi., 

wSof •pai'oe, x\\of -pa. 

Tilop Ufa, ^ti|M. 

niof poigfe, roifse. 
Tiiof 5oi|ve, gaiifve. 
xuof siojiTux. 
Tiiop ctii-pge. 
nlop ped|i|i. 
Tiiop miOTica. 
Tiiapmd. 
niop fnea|xx. 



Superlative, 

If tugcu 
ifpa. 

If tl|XX. 

If foigfe. 



If cuifse. 
If feccTifv. 

If ni6. 
If meafa. 
If cea 



niof ceo. 

uuou has also a regular comparative and superlative, luaite. 
The irregular comparative is borrowed from cuf , a heginning. 
There is another form, caof^a, now in disuse. When cuifge 
is used it generally expresses order oftime, and is used some- 
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what adrerbiallj, e.g., mife an )»afi ba cfiifge, I vhu the 
first man to do any thing ; map, ba tiirge 6 nd mife, for he 
was before me, John i. 30 — Kean^s Irish TestamejU. So niof 
cuif^e Tid tdngDCoafi a n^afi "od c6ile, ft^orc «A«3^ came together. 
Matt. i. 18. — Keaneh translation, (caofga is the form used in 
O'Donnell's translation). 

§ 24 The Nvmerals. 

The following is a list of the numerals : — 

VALUE. CABDINAL, One, ETC. ORDINAL, ^r«^ ETC. 

1. aOfV. C^CCD. 

2. '6d; abstract fofrin : xkS. 'Dafio. 

& ctll. Cfieap aiid cplorfic^ 

4. ceit^; al>stracl^ ceatotfi. cefrtYiocrhcro. 

5. cuig. c^igftieoco* 

6. ^ lpei'pThea'6 and i^irhea'o. 

7. i^eacc. y^eacurtia'O. 

8. occ. o6i5Tha'6. 

9. fiaoi. fiaoriux'D. 

10. •oeic ; abstract, 'D^og. 'oeicitieorD. 

11. aon-^6as* aonriicro 'o^og. 

12. •o<5-'66a5. •oaiia'D^as. 

13. 1:111^^)605. ctiioitKTO "0605, or cYveay* -0605. 

20. pice, pitce. pitceccorhcco, ptcecpo. 

21. aon aY pce, or aoti ayi aonrticco afv pia-o. 

piCIT). 

30. 'oeic ap. fnci'o, cp.iocaT>. T^f^iocoroTtKro, or 'Dei^rheoro aft 

40. •dA fjifiiT). "od -pifiecrottid^ 

60. caogcco, cao^a, T)ei6 a'-p •oeidrhea'D cDfi -od fjt^fo. 

•odfnfri'D. 

60. c|i1 p6iT>. ciil pici'DThecro. 

70. -oeid i|* t^f^l pdiT). •oeiCTtiecco a|i t|i! pidl-o. 

80. ceitfie pici'O, o6ictho§<n). ceityie pci'OTtietto, or occrho- 

90. Ti6c(n>, "oeic ip ceiifve •oeicrhea'D aft cei<^ pciT), or 

-pidiT). TiocccDcro. 

100. ceti'D and c^ccd. ceuTxro and c6(rocc6. 

1,000. mile. mltecco. 

1,000,000. TniUiiJTi. miUiijncco. 

X>6 and ceauaifi are never used with the noun, as they ex- 
press the numbers in the abstract* 

The following plurals are used: -jpicix), twenties; ceat)T:a, 
hundreds ; but in the enumeration of the hundreds, 200, 300, 
drc., the singular form is used. So mile; pi. mflre; geiu 
m^lreo^. The singular mfle is used also in the enumeration 
of thousands, e.g., feacr mile 'peafi, seven thousand men* 

pice is inflected thus: gen. |:iceao; dat. pictt). CtoD 
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makes its g6n« c^t). tniHiiirt is inflated like a dohii of the 
first declension* 

CCon^ one, and t>o[, two^ aspirate the initial mutables of the 
nouns to which they are prefixed. -Seacr, otc, naoi, t>eic» 
eclipse the initial mutables of their nouns, and prefix x\ to 
nouns beginning with a vowel. The eclipsis arises (vid § 7) 
from their fortas originally being fecren (Sansk. saptdny Lat. 
9eptem\ octeTi (Sansk. <iihtan\ Tioin (Sansk. rutvan^ Lat* 
novtfm), 'oecen (Sansk. d(u(<m, Lat decern). 

The following nouns, with the exeeption of beifiu, are 
formed from the cardinals : — 



•d1|*, or beifvc, two perMns, 
Cfiii^Y^ three persoM, 
cea6|iafv, /our persons, 
cui^eafi, jive persons, 
fexfeaxi, »x persons. 



feaccccfb, and mdijij^eifeatv 

seioen persons, 
oci^ccfi, eight persons, 
naonbafi, nine persons, 
'DeicfiedSiDqfi, ten persons. 



Most of these are compounded of the cardinals, and the 
noun 'peafi, a man; but this has long been forgotten in 
practice, as they are applied to women as well as men, and 
|:ea|i itself is sometimes expressed in addition, as John iv. 
18, 6i|i T)o btoaji ctn^eaii -peafi agar), for thou hast had five 
htubanda. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Thb Pronoun. 

§ 25, — The Pronoun in general. 

There are six kinds of Pronouns, viz. — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. The 
compound pronouns need not be considered as a separate class, 
as they are merely personal pronouns with prepositions. 

§ 26. — Pereomd Frommns. 

There are four personal pronouns: — m^, // rHi, thou; 
1^, he ; and \\y she, with their plurals ; which, when used em« 
phatically, take an additional syllable, called the '^ emphatic 
increase." We give here the two forms, simple and emphatic. 
It will be observed that the genitive case admits of ho emphatic 
increase. The genitive is in common parlance the possessive 
pronoun. Vid. § 28. 

This so-called '^ emphatic increase" appears in the Scotch 
Qaelic, Welsh, and Cornish, as well as the Irish. That added 

o2 
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to the first person piural, namely T)e, is^ as Zeuss has shown, 
a repetition of the pronoun ; \x\\ heing the older form of the 
first person plural, afterwards, the \ being rejected, m. The 
Welsn has also an emphatic or reduplicated form of ni, nynL 
Similarly, in Oornish, thyn means to us, and is also found re- 
duplicated thynny. The Welsh used reduplicated forms for 
all the persons ; thus, mi, 7, myvi (v being the secondary 
form of m), chwi, you, chwychij &c. The Cornish also fre- 
quently repeats the pronoun in what Mr. Norris calls the 
second state ; as, worty, against her, worty hy, id, ; hy being 
the third pers. sing. fem. ; it has also a broad increase similar 
to the Irish ; as, dys, to thee ; emphatic, dyso, 

-S^feon and fiaTDiMiTi may perhaps be reduplicated forms, 
as the increase seems sometimes to be used without the pro- 
noun being adjoined; as, ann fcm 'oo bi beoco, in him was 
life, Zeuss gives similar instances, and notes that the ancient 
form was i^om and fem, alike for singular and plural. 



First Person, TTle, I. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. TTi4. 
Gen. TTio« 
Dat 7)0111. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. -pTiTi. 
Gen. dyv. 
Dat. 'DtJinn. 
Ace. inn 



Plural 



EMPHATIC. 

Nom. mi'p©. 
Dat T)aTiTpa. 



EMPHATia 

Nom. pnne. 
Dat Tiiiiiine. 



Second 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. ciJ,^. 
Gen. -DO. 
Dat 'oxkxc 
Voc.'^tti. 

SIMPLE. 

Nom. pb. 
Gen. Dup,. 
Dat 'Daoib, "olt). 
Ace. it). 
Voc |*it)i 



Person, 'Cin, thou. 

Sinffular, 

EMPHATIC. 

Nom. culpa. 
Dat •DiiiC'jf^. 
Voe. tu-pa. 

PhtroL 

EMPHATIC. 

Nom. |»it)|>e. 
Dat 'DCtoib^'e. 
Voc. |*it)p. 
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JTdrd Person Masculine. S6, he. 

Smgvlar. 

SDCPLB. 

Nom. |«4 
Cren. a. 
Dat -06. 
Ace. 6. 



EAIPHATia 

Nom. |»6pecm. 
Dat. T)6]p<tn. 
Ace d|*ecm. 



Third 



8IMFLB. 
Nom. 1^. 
Gen. a 
Dat T)!. 
Ace. 1. 



ird Person Feminine. 61, the. 

Singular, 

EMPHATIC. 

Nom. pfe, i-pe. 
Dat. "oi-pe. 



Third Person Plural, Common Gender. Sicco, they. 



SIMPLE. 

Nom. ipittT). 
Gen. a. 
Dat. 'odib. 
Ace. loco. 



EMPHATia 

Nom. -pcroixxTi. 
Dat. "Ddibi^eaTi. 
Ace. loropm. 



8inn, fib, f 6, ft, are the forms generally used for the nomi- 
native, and ^, 1, for the accusative; the forms ititi, ib, are now 
nearly in disuse. . 

"Oifin is used for "oife when contempt is intended. 

\l^^r\^self, is often affixed to the personal pronouns; as, 
me f^in, myself, <fec. 



§ 27. — The Personal Pronouns with Prepositions. 

The following combinations of the personal pronouns with 
prepositions occur so frequently that they ought to be care- 
fully committed to memory. There are fifteen of them in 
common use, many others are used in the ancient language, 
and similar combinations are to be met with in all the Celtic 
languages. 

1. With 05, at or toith. 

Singular Plural 

ogam, toith me. apiifiTi, toWi im. 

agOTD, or agocc, vnik thee. oguib, with you, 

aige, unth him, aoi, tiuith them, 
aici, with her. 
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3. With a|*, otU of. 



or. 



afcanf out of me. 

afOTD, or ofocc, out q/* Aee. 

Of, out of him. 

ai|*oe, on|^, oid of her. 



Plural 
ayminn, out of us. 
apiit), out of you, 
ayxa, afocL, out ofihmiu 



3. With afi, tfjoon. 



oyiiTi, on me. 
Ofic, on ilA«e. 
on|V) on Atin. 
tutifie, aiftdi, on Aer. 



Plural 



op,|itiinTi, on us. 
0|i|itiit>, on yott. 
ojxta, or o|tfia, on <&€in. 



4. With ctim, towards, to. 



Singular. 

ctfgam, wnto wie. 
cti'gorD, tinto diee. 

cilice, unto her. 



fj^omy from me. 
•ofoc^wn thee. 
Tie, from him. 
Tx\,from her. 



Plural 
6i]5ainfi, unto us. 
ctigonl), unto you. 
cuca, unto t^em. 



5. With ve,from, off. 

Plural 
rAi\x\,fromus. 
Ti^^ from you. 
r)\o%from them. 



Singular, 
jyaj^, and T>Ofn, to me. 
■Dtnc, to thee. 
•d6, to him. 
Tn, to her. 



6. WithriOyto. 

Plural 
■Diiiiin, to us. 
'Daoit), "Dit), to you. 
<D6it>, to them. 



7. Wiih BiDifi, or iT>i|i, between. 

Plural 

eotoP'tiinn, fteftpcen ««. 
eon>tUii5, between you. 
ecccoftjiai and e<xco\\ta, oetween them. 



8. F7<A pa, or po, ttfufer. 

jrdfn, imdernie. 
piJT), |^6c, tin<for thee. ^ 
^01, and p6, under him. 
fiiite, piiiti, under her. 



Plural 
piJiTiTi, tin<fer i». 
^1^ under you. 
Y^dtc[| tinder them. 
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9. With omTiy in. 

Singular, 
lonncon, m me. 
lonnoro, lonnGcc, m thet- 
GCtifi, in him. 
innce, innci, in her. 



Plund 
lotifMnnn, t» w, 

lontiua, in them. 



10. F%^ im, or trni, wpow or o^ou^. 



Bingvla/r, 
timocm, about me, 
tiTn<ro, UTnocC) cibout thee, 
11111)6} about him, 
tiinipe, trnnpi, about her. 



PhtraL 
Mvncanr), about w, 
umon^, about you, 
timpo, about them. 



11. WilhXjQ^pr\v^vnth. 



Singtdar, 

tiom, tiiofn, teith me, 
teac, fiioc, with thee, 
tei-p, fii-p, wi<A Aim. 
t6, l^ite, fxio, witA Aer. 



PhtraL 
tmtn, ftiTiTi, tn^ tw. 
tit), tilt), wt<A yo«. 
teo, fitti, foith them. 



12. fTi^A o, or tia,^owt; 



Singular. 
uontn, yroTO wie. 

u<r6,yrom Atm. 
uonte, uaiti, /rom Aer. 



uamn, /rom us. 
nai^ from you, 
ticrto, /rom tAem. 



13. With |ioiTh, 6tf/brtf. 



Singular. 
tidrham, h^oreme, 

|U>ifhe, &^/bre Aim. 
jvoimpe, |u>iTnpi, 6^/bre Aer. 



P&ir<a. 
ti6tticnnTi, 6^/?)re us, 
\i6m(vi^ before you 
fvdmpa, h^ore&em. 



14. TTi^ rafi, beyond. 



Singular, 
tofivn, over me. 
tojic, toticcD, over thee, 
fccntiir, <wer Aim. 
tdip-fe, cdip.y*i, wer Aer. 



Plural. 
toflp/pmnWi over us, 
totifwnB, over you, 
tdfi-po, tdyiyxo, owr tAem» 



15. TTt^ q[i4, through. 



Singular, 
ctiiom, tAroff^A me. 
Cfiioc, tArou^A <Aee. 
cTiIt), through him. 
Z^iSte^ cp-lti, tArofijrA Aer. 



P^uro/L 

cp.iiin, ^roii^A us. 
Cjllb, through you. 
rfiioto, (Aroff^A (Aem. 
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The emphatic increases for these compounds are, in the 
singular, fa for the first and second person, feom for the third 
person. In the plaral, ne, m, for the first person ; fa, fe, for 
the second person ; and ran, feon, for the third person. 

Observe all through the rule caol le caol, 7c. 

§ 28. — Possessive Pronouns. 

The possessiyes are : — ^mo, my;^vo, thy; a, his, or hers; 
6fi, ours; btifi, yours; and a, theirs. 

The possessiyes mo, vo, and btifv take the emphatic increase 
fa, or fe ; d|i takes na or ne ; and a takes fan, or fean, 
according to the rale caol he caol, 7c. ; but the increase is 
always postfixed to the noun qualified by the possessiyes, or if 
that noun has an adjective, to the adjective; e.g., mo Ldrhfa, 
my hand; df, 5-ciTinTie, our hands; a Uah "beaffon, his right 
hand. 

TTIo, "DO, and a, his, aspirate the initial mutables of their 
nouns; as, mo bean, my vnfe; dfi, btifi, and a, theirs, eclipse 
the same; as, btifi mbyidtaifi, your brother. The eclipsis arises 
from the £Ebct that these pronouns originally ended in n, which 
form appears before vowels and the medias v and ^; their 
original forms were afin, fafin or fofin, and an; a, hers^ 
prefixes h to nouns beginning with a vowel. The a, his is 
the Sansk. asya, ending in a vowel, hence it aspirates ; a, hers 
is in Sansk. asydsy ending in a consonant, hence no change 
except before vowels ; a, theirs, was in its full form an, Sansk. 
eshdm, Lat. eorum. This coincidence was shown somejtwenty 
years ago by Bopp, the founder of Comparative Philology 
in his essay on the Celtic Languages, of which it formed one 
of the most brilliant points. 

The following are the combinations of the possessiyes with 
prepositions : — 

1. With vo, to. 

Plural 



Singular. 
•00m, to my. 
'DOT), to thy. 
'Dd, to Ms, to her. 



•odfi, to our. 
Txt, to their. 



2. Withle,vnth. 

Singular. 
tenif with my. 
teT>i with thy. 
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SvnguUxr. 
am, t»ff^. 
ccDi occ, in thy. 
t\(i,inhi8 or her. 



SingtUar. 
6m, from my. 
&o,from thy. 
&na,Jrom hit or her. 



3. With €m, in. 

Plural 
'ndp, in our. 
noc, in their. 

4. TTi^^ 6, from. 

PhuraiL 
Cxia^from their. 



§ 29. — Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are a, who, which, or what; not, who, 
which ; Tide, which not. The primitive form of the relative a 
for all genders was an, which by phonetic rnle is intact before 
vowels and the niedisB v, 5, and becomes am before b, a|\ 
before |i, and a before f , ip, and the tenues. Vid, Zeuss, p. 348. 

Contractions frequently take place when the relative is pre- 
ceded by a preposition ending with a vowel; as, Daft, lefi, <fec. 

T)d[|ib, or T)dfiab, and lefib, may be analyzed, as the case may 
be, "D'a fio ba, to whom was, or d' a|i ab, to whom is ; bean 
T)dyib aiTim Tllaip,e, a woman whose nam>e was Mary, or whose 
name is, &c, 

T)o, the sign of the past tense, frequently appears to stand 
for the relative in the modern language, but the cases cited 
may be explained on the simple view of supposing the relative 
to be omitted. 

"Od is used frequently as a relative ; this Dd must be dis- 
tinguished from T)d, a compound of ve, of, and the relative a, 
which would be better written ^'a, of what. 

§ 30. — Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogatives are aa or ce ; plural, ciaD, who, what; 
COD, cfieti'D, 50 v^, what; cd, jgd, what or wherey 

Cod (anciently cit), ccd), seems to have been the neuter of 
a a, though this use is lost in the modern language, ^o D^ 
was anciently core ; vid. Zeuss, p. 361. 

§ 31. — BemomAraJdve Pronouns. 

The demonstrative pronouns are : — fo, this, these; fin, that, 
those; fijT>, or ixjy, yonder. They are all indeclinable. 

" When |x> follows a word whose last vowel is slender, it is 
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written fi, or fe, and sometimes feo ; as, r\a h-aimfifie fi, of 
this time (Eeating's Hist, page 2) ; and fin, when it follows a 
word whose last vowel is broad, is written fom or fotn 
[fecm ?]" — G' Donovan. These changes are to accord with the 
rule caol le caol, 7c. 

'' ^xyo is generally used with personal pronouns, and ut) 
with nouns." — Gonnellan, Examples are : — an -peafi ^t), the 
man yonder; cA f6 fiJT), it is he yonder. 

§ 32. — Inde/inite Pronouns. 

These are :— 4151x1, «0OTe/ pbe or ab6,* whoever; aon, any; 
eilef other; a c6ile, each other; gac, every, each; ^ac mle, 
every; ode, any other; neac, any one; ceacrafi, or neacrafi, 
either ; an re, the person who ; tiile, all. Cdc makes cdic in 
the genitive singular; the rest are indeclinable. Some of 
these, it will be observed, are mere compounds which have 
obtained a sort of pronominal use, and others are more strictly 
pronominal adjectives. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Vkbb. 

§ 33. — Of the Verb in general. 

The Irish verb has four moods : — ^the Indicative, Imperative, 
Conditional, and Infinitive. The Infinitive is used with the 
particles a^, lap,, or afi ri, in the sense of present, past, and 
future participles respectively. 

There are five tenses, viz. : — the Present, Consuetudinal 
Present, Past, Consuetudinal Past, and the Future. The con- 
suetudinal tenses might very properly be classified as a 
separate mood. 

The conditional mood is chiefly used in expressing a condi- 
tion, and has frequently the particle 'od, (^, expressed before it. 
Other particles often precede it, especially 50. It may some* 
times be rendered by the Latin iinperfect subjunctive, but 
frequently has a sort of conditional future signification. Ex- 
amples may be found in Matt. xiii. 15 ; xiv. 15, 36 ; xx. 19 ; 
Acts vii. 19, &c. 

♦ SpeUed also gi-o b'6, da V6, evidently for gi-o or cid ba*© 6 ; ci'6 b*6 
is tohatever. 
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In tlie ancient language the consnetndinal past and present 
were alike. The consuetudinal past has^ in the modem lan- 
guage, retained the ancient synthetic, or personal form, while 
the present has adopted the analytic, or impersonal. 

The indicative mood is often used in the sense of a subjunc- 
tive, but the latter is not distinguished by any peculiar end- 
ings. Initial changes, however, frequently take place, but 
these are owing to the influence of the particles preceding. 

The root of the verb, for practical purposes, may be con- 
sidered to be the second person singular imperative active, 
from which all the other parts of the verb can be formed by 
affixing certain terminations. Changes also take place in the 
beginning, but they are generally phonetic, and caused by 
certain particles prefixed, which serve to mark out some of 
the moods and tetases, and are sometimes not expressed, but 
understood. 

The persons of the verb are formed in two different ways, 
analytically and sjnthetically. The analytic mode expresses 
the various persons by the third person singular of the verb 
and the personal pronouns. The synthetic, which is the mode 
generally used in the ancient language, in Irish as elsewhere, 
expresses the persons by terminational endings. Thus, in 
the analytic mode, the verb is the same throughout, the differ- 
ent pronouns marking the various persons and the number. 
In the synthetic, the verb has distinct terminations for each 
person except the third person singular. Thus the analytic 
form of the present indicative of Oi is — 



Singular. 
cd m6, / am. 
cd x^, thou art. 
cd 1^, he is. 

But the sjmthetic — 

v&\my I am. 
cdiyi, thou orL 
cd 1^, A« M. 



Plural. 

cd -pnn, we are. 
cd |*il5, you are. 
cd pocD, they are. 



cdfnooi'D, tM are. 
z&tao\, you are. 
cdiT), th^ are. 



The analytic is generally used in asking a question ; e.^., 
an tabfioTiTi rfi ^^oi-bil^e ? Do you speak Irish ? But m 
answering, the synthetic ; tabfiaim, / speak. The pronoun 
should not be used separately after the synthetic form, which 
would be a repetition of the pronoun; as 'oean^ai'D ficro, thet/, 
they wUl do* 
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In English the analytic is the form used ; in Latin ^he 
synthetic : — 

I love, amo. We love, amamms. 

Thou lovest, anuu. Ton love, omolM, 

He loves, canai, Tliej love, amant. 

But even in the Elnglish language there are evident tracies of 
a synthetic form : thus, thou Icweat ; he loves; where si and s 
are evidently traces of terminational endings. 

In affixing the terminations to the verb, the rule caot te 
caol opif leoccan le leacom must be constantly kept in mind. 

The terminational endings of the verb are given in the 
Table on the opposite page. 



§ 34. — Fonnation of Moods and Tenses, 

A. — Active Voice. 

The simplest form is the second person singular imperative 
active ; as, buail, strike. 

The Present is formed by adding im, and the other per- 
sonal endings^ as given in the table, to the root; as^ buaitim^ 
/ strike. 

The Consuetudinal Present (Englished by "habitually do;'* 
as, buailecmn me, / habitually strike)y is formed by adding 
ann to the root. This tense has no synthetic form, 

Th^ Past Tense is formed by adding of to the root, and 
prefixing vo, which always aspirates the initial mutable in 
the active, but makes no change in the passive voice. 

The Consuetudinal Past is formed by adding inn and the 
other terminations to the root ; as, buail, 7)0 buailinn. 

The Future is formed by adding pxv, and the other termi- 
nations to the root; as, buail, buailfreorD. Verbs of more 
than two syllables ending in igini in the first person singular 
present indicative active make the future in occtd, or ogoD ; 
as, -poillfigim, 'poiUfeoccro, and -poiUfeogcrD, to reveal. Fu- 
tures of this class are inflected in the same mode as the 
present, with the exception of the first pers. sing.; e.g., poitjL- 
feocttT), poiUfeocaifi, poillfeocai'6 fe, &c. This termination, 
OCCTD, is sometimes written occcro, octaifi, Ac. , 

The present and future tenses have each a relative form 
ending in eaf, af, and lof ; as, a ceileaf, who conceals; a 
ceilpeaf , who unll conceal. 
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The Conditional Mood is formed by adding i^nn, and the 
Yarious tenuinations given in the table, to the root; 
as, buail, buailpnti. When, however, the future ends in 
ocaT), the copditional is formed from it by changing the cro 
of the fatare into ainn, the terminations being the same, with 
this exception, as in regular verbs; e.g., |x>illfeo€ainTi, 
-FoiU/feocd, <fec. 

The Infinitive is formed (1) by adding or6 to the root and 
prefixing vo, which generally aspirates the initial mutable : 
this is the most usual mode, but it is (2) sometimes like the 
imperative; as, f5p.^of> infinitive, "00 fSf^iof, to destroy, 
(3). Some verbs drop a slender vowel; as, ctiifi, infin. 'do cup,, 
to place. (4)< Those in tii^ form their infinitive by adding 
the usual termination (r6, only dropping the i ; as, beomnui^ 
infinitive, "DO Beannu^crD, to bless. Those in i$ form it in the 
usual mode, only inserting a broad vowel after the i, generally 
ti ; as, -poiilfig, infinitive, 'D'fx)illriti§a'6, to show. These 
changes, it should be borne in mind, are only euphonic, aris- 
ing from that oft*repeated rule caol le cad, yc. (5.) Some 
add z to the root, but, as O'Donovan says, these have a secolid 
form; o^aifi, infinitive, T)'a5aifiu, or 'o'dgficro, to reprove, 
(6.) Some add arhtHH ; as, qieiT), infinitive, "00 qfiei'oearhtiin, to 
believe. (7.) Some add dil; as, crottitufe* infinitive, v'aDxh&il, 
to confess. 0*Donovan remarks : ''In all verbal nouns borrowed 
from the English this termination is used in the corrupt 
modern Irish ; as, boxdil, to box;%ic6aU ^ hickJ^oUAitj to 
j\ roU; fm{iv6iiU ^ smooth,*^ &c. (8.) Others, am ; as v^m^ 
SX^wk,* infinitive, vo •6ecmaTh, to do. (9.) Others, again, aco; as, 
O * 6ifT), infinitive, 'o'^ifDeacD, to listen. (IQ.) Some few end in 
fin ; as, -peic, 'o'-peicfin, to see. And lastly, some are so 
' irregular that they can be reduced to no rule ; as, laftfi, 
•o'laftfianf), to ask; glaco, infinitive, do glaoT^ac, to cry out. 
* These last must be learnt by practice, or by consulting the 
Dictionary. 

The so-called participles, as has been remarked in § 33, 
are merely the infinitive used with certain particles ; for the 
present, a or 05, for the past, lafi, which eclipses the initial 
mutable, and a\i rf, or le for the future. These are fre- 
quently used as verbal nouns. 



s 



* This form is rare in verbs of this ending, 1115: they generally follow (4) 
in the formation of their inflnitiven. 
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B* — Pcuaive Voice. 

In the Passive Voice the aDal3rtic mode of formiDg the per- 
sons prevails ; there is, therefore, only one terminational end- 
ing to be learned for each tense. 

The Imperative is formed by adding ua|i to the root. It 
has a first person singular. 

The Present Indicative is formed by adding the same termi- 
national ending. 

There is no separate form for the Consuetudinal Present. 

The Past is formed by adding oro, and |>refixing 'oo, which 
in this voice makes no change in the initial mutable. 

The Consuetudinal Past is formed by adding raoi or rf: 
when the particle vo is prefixed, it does not affect the initial 
letter. 

The Future is formed by adding aft or jxxfi to the impera- 
tive active. 

The Conditional Mood is formed by adding pte to the. 
root. 

The Infinitive is formed by adding the termination za or 
ZBf and prefixing the infinitive of the verb to be; ob, vo beit 
buailue, to be strtick. 

The Participle is formed by adding za or ve. 

The Passive voice may also be formed, as in English, by the 
various parts of the verb to be, and the passive participle; as, 
z6l Tn6 buailce, or udim buailue* / am struck. 

§ 35. — AspmUiona and Edipsea. 

In order to account for the various changes in the initials 
of the verb, we shall here give a list of such particles as aspi- 
rate and ectipse. 

A. — Thoie that Aspirate. 

1. OCfi, whether f (compounded of an, whether^ and fio, sign 
of the past tense). It is only prefixed to the past tense. 

2. ^0 and fio, signs of the past tense^ and vo the sign of 
the infinitive. 

3. ^uii, that (compounded of ^o, thatj and fu>, sign of the 
past). It is only used with the past tense. O'Donovan points 
out an exception, ^fvab e, that it is he. 

4. TTld, if; prefixed to the indicative mood. 

5. TTIafv, a#, liit as* 
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6. Wdcafi, whUih not fcomponnded of ndc, that not, and fio, 
sign of the past) ; prefixed to the past. It is generally con- 
tracted into Tidfu 

7. Hi, not; prefixed to the present and future. Hi some- 
times eclipses, as x\{ bpiaiyi vc\^^Ihave not found, Luke xxiii. 

_- 14, Keane^s version ; x\\ bcjiilim, / am not. 

T 8» Hioii, not (compounded of rif, the preceding particle, and 

|io) j prefixed to the past. 

B. — Those that Eclipse. 

On eclipsis, see § 7. 

1. GCn, whether f The eClipsis, perhaps, arises from the 
influence of the ri. 

2. ^o, that; the ancient form of this was con, which ex- 
plains the ellipsis. 

3. T)d, if; prefixed to the conditional mood. The original 
x\ is seen in the old form 'oicm. Vid, Zeuss, p. 670. 

4. lafi, after ; only prefixed to participles. The full form 
was lafiTi. 

5. The relative a (anciently cm) when preceded by a pre- 
position, either expressed or understood, as 6 a 'o-rdini^, /rom 
whom carne ; unless the particle fio, the sign of the past, or 
an abbreyiation of it follows, in which case the verb is regu- 
larly aspirated ; e.g., CCT)aTh 6|i f^dfamafi, i.e., CCTDarh 6 a fio 
pdfamafv, Adam from whom we have sprung. 

6. THafi a, where^ in which; as mafi a nT)ijbaifiT:, where he 
said. The ellipsis is here caused by the relative a; see pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

7. THuna, unless ; compounded of md, if and na, not. The 
eclipses arise from the na, which appears in the form nom, 
nam, i.e., compounded with the relative an (Zeuss, p. 702); 
see No. 5. Its ancient form was mam. 

8. Hac, which not In the past tense this is compounded 
with |io, and becomes ndfi, ndcayi ; it then aspirates, the as- 
piration arising, not from ndc, but fio. Zeuss (p. 703) does 
not seem to o£^r an explanation of the eclipsis ; but it may,, 
perhaps, arise from the relative dm being inherent in the word. 

§ 36. The Regular Verb. 
The following table contains the paradigm. 
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§ 37. — Irregular Verbs, 
There are thirteen irregular verbs, viz. : — 1. bf, the sub- 
stantive verb, to be, 2. CCbaift, to my, 3. Oeiji, to bear, 

4. Ci-oim, to see, 5, Cluin, to hear, 6. *06aTi, to do, 7, pag, 
to find, 8. 5^iTn, to do, 9. It, to eat, 10. Rig, to reach, 
1 1 . 'Cabaifv, to give. 1 2. 'Cayi, to come, 1 3. 'C^itd, or r6, to ^o. 

§ 38. — The Substantive Verb, 01, to be, 
Impebative Mood. 

Singular. PlvrctL 

blTDI-D. 



bl'ol'p. 



Plural 

cccdmaoiT), and cdtnaoiT). 
ardtaoi, and t;dcaoi. 
cccdi'D, and cdix). 



blo^ or bl'DOCTD |^. 

Indicative Mood, 
present tense. 

Singular, 

acdim, and cdim. 
acdi|i, and cdiji. 
crcd 1^, and cd |^ 

There is another form also used, viz., if* or af me, if or 
af m, &c. This form is called by O'Donovan " the assertive 
verb." It may be called from its use the assertive present. 
Vid. § 64. 

Negative and Interrogative form. 

Singular. Phral. 

Sptntim. Bptiil.TTii'O. 

5puiti|i. Cpuitci. 

liptiit f6. SptntiT). 

It will be understood that this form requires the negative 
or interrogative particles preceding, as, nf bptnlim, I am not; 
cm bpuil uu, are youf There is also a relative form of the 
present, namely, bf of • 



CONSTTBTUDINAL PRESENT. 

Phral 
bitn!-©. 



bf'Difn. 
blTOti. 
bl'oeann, or btonti f6. 

This, with the exception of the third singular, is a regular 
present for bf. The third singular was also, anciently, bfT) 
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f6. It is^howeyer^used in the modem language as a consne- 
tudinal present. 



PAST. 



Singular, 
b1|4. 



PhnraL 

bfomaru 

bfoCcqfi. 

WoDafu 



Negative and Interrogative form. 



Singuhr, 



Plural 

twcBabafu 
TiaGorDap,. 



There is also another form^ akin to this latter (md» Zeuss) 
used, however, only in the analytic form, viz,, bcro, sometimes 
speUed hwi), or bo. The form bti'6 is sometimes, though rarely, 
used for the future. 



OONStTETTTDINAL PAST. 



Singular, 

W'Dinn. 
bl-oted. 
bi-oeccD, or Wcyo |^. 



Singular. 

bei'oecpD, or bicco. 
bei-oiii, or bicnii. 
bei-o Y»6, or bicci'o f^ 



PUTTTIIE. 



FturaL 

blmif. 

b1«, 

bi-Dli*. 



PluraL 

bei'oml'D, or bioromaoi'D. 
beipi-D, or bKrocdu 
bei'Di'D, or bictiT). 



Conditional Mood. 



bei'Dinn. 
bei'o^^ed* 
bei'oecro f6» 



Phtral, 

beiTMTnlY*. 

bei-DclT). 

bei-ol-p. 



Infinitive Mood, 
•do 6eic. 

Pabtigiplb. 

05 belt. 

The form ab occurs with the particles -do, 50, ^ufi, <fec., in 
a past and present signification, and also with evident pro- 

D 2 
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mm MAMMAft. 



priety ifi some ini^ttogBAory sentences ; as, Wb ftUtin cm 
bean {, she was a heatUiful woman; 'oeifiim pifuxb ^ I My it 
is, or was, as the case may be; ab 6 fo an ^peafi, is this the 
man? 



§ 39. — CCbaip,, to say. 


ACTIVE 


VOICE. 


Ihpebatiyb Mood. 


Singukr, 


P^ot 


• • • • 

abctifu 
dib|wro^. 


abtwmiaoif, or abrvamaoiT), 

abfiain. 
abpxxi'6. 
abticcrot-p. 


Indioatii 


rE Mood. 


PBBSSNa 


7 XSHSS* 


Sin^fjthr. 


Plural 


•oeitiim, or abtvcom. 

•DeifiiT^t or abrvcnti. 
•oeiti f6i or abtuxi'6 1?6. 


•oei'p.iTnl'D, or abtMitnaoi'o, 

abfiani. 
•Deifitl'o, or ab|ia5^. 
'oetfii'D, or abfvaiT). 


OONSUETTTDni 


AL PRESENT. 


T)ei|vecmTi m 


6, ciJ, f6, yc. 


PAST TENSB. 


Singukur, 


P/iiraJL 


•Dtilyfiaf. 


"DtiBnanfian. 
btt^YvcrDatv _ 


OONSUETUI 


>INAL PAST. 


^SKf^^nAtr. 


Pkftal 


•oeitMTiTi. 
•Dei|ited. 


'oeifiiml-p. 
•oei|v«'6. 


'oeiixea'D |*e. 


'Deifii'Dl'p. 


FUT 


UB& 


/S»i^v2ar. 


P7t«ra/1 




■DdatipaTnaoiT). 
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OoNDmoNAL Mood. 



Bingviar, 



PkiraU 

'D^CCfipaiTIGGOlip* 

T)6ccp»pcnT)i|*. 



Infinitive Mood. 
Pabtioiplje. 



PASfllVS VOICE. 



Imperative Mood. 
aboTitaii Tn6, 7c. 

IHDIOATIVS Mao9« 

PBBaBNT TSNSI. 

"DeiYvbeoTi, or ab(xp.t(XTi m^ r^, 7c. 

PAST. 
^u^fUTD m^ 7c. 

<SON0UBTUD1NAL PAST. 
•oeiivM Tn6, 7c. 

FUTUBB. 
t»totitxxTi m^, 7c. 

OONDITIONAL MoOD. 

'D6a|vpa$'60 m^ 7c 

Infinitivb. 
•00 Kelt fUii'Dce. 

Passive Pabtioiplb. 

The past tense, active, is not aspirated except after idi, not; 
nor does it take the particles 'oo or |u> before it. It is pro- 
bably a contraction 01 t)o beifieaf , from the old verb; beifiim^ 
/ «ay, into 'oobfiaf , and thence into 'Dtit>|i«f . 
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§ 40. — beifi, to bear. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




luPBRATiVE Mood. 


iSSni^Zar. 


. 


PlvnO. 


• • • • 








Indicative Mood. 

9 




PRESENT TENSE. 


Smgular, 




PluraL 






beiiMTniT). 

bei'jitl'D. 

beititx). 



OONSTTBTTTDINAL PRESENT, 
beifieonn Tn6, yc 



PAST TENSE. 



Sktgidar, 



PlwraL 



CONSUETtTDINAL PAST. 



Singular, 
^eifiififi. 



Singular. 



PhraL 
t)eifiitni|». 



FUTURE TENSE. 



PhraL 
b^tipamaoiT). 



Conditional Mood. 



Singular. 



Plural. 
l)6a|vpafnaoi|». 
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Inpxnitivb Mood. 

•DO t$|ieit. 

Participle: 
ogbiveit. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Imperative Mood. 
beip,cea|i Tn6, ci3, yc. 

Ihdioativb Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE* 
beificeaji m6, yc. 

OpNSUETUDINAL PAST, 
beiyitl ni6, cij, 7c 

PUTURB TENSE. 

b6a|vpa|i me, tu, 70 

OONDITIONAL MoOD. 
B6a|ipcrf'De Tn6, 7c 

Infinitive Mood. 
•DO t)eit beifite. 

Passive Participle. 
b©i|ite. 

§ 41. — Ci'Dim, to see. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood, 
present tense. 

Sinffular. 
Ci'Dim, or elm. 



ciTMfi, or ci|i. 
cl-D 1^, or 61 1^. 



Plural 

cl'omi'D, or ctmi-ij. 
cl'otl, or cid. 
ci'Oi'D, or cl-o. 
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ci'Decnm Tn6, iJtS, yc 

PAST TBNSJl 
Singular. PhmraL 

contiatvccn-p, connoai^. 



conncntvc |^, connaic jp6. 

GONSUETUDINAL PAST. 
Singular. Plural 



concccmatx, connoamcqfi 
concal>a|i, conncatJati- 
concccoafi, conncerDati. 



cl'oted. 



Singular, 

cl'opeccD. 

cl-Dpif^ 

ci'6Jm'6|*6. 



61'6fn1|^. 
c1'6ti'6. 



FUTUfiB TBlrSB. 



Plural 

cIsopimlT). 

cl-opitlu 

c1'6piT). 



OOKBITIONAL MoOD. 
c1'6ptnn, ^V6ped, tcn 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



IirpKiATiTB Mood. 

^ PB^BITT TBHSB. 
c1'6cea|i m^, t^, 70 

PAST TBN8E. 

connarica'Q, or connooco, tn6, tw, 7c 

OONfilTBTlTDINAIi PA«T. 

ci*6t1 tn^ 7c 

PUTUBB TENSE. 

c\ijfe(^Xi tn6, 7c. 
CoNBiTioirAii Mood. 

ci'op'oe Tn6, 7c 
This verb wants the imperative and infinitive moods and 
participle active and passive, but they are supplied by ipaic, 
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which ought not to be classed among the irregular verbs as 
it is regular in all its moods and tenses. 

The present and future tenses of this verb have the peculi- 
arity of being aspirated Hke the past 

§ 42, — CluiTi, to hear. 

This verb is regular, except in the past tense, the infini- 
tive mood^ and participle. 

PABT. 



JSktjfuiar. 
cualap 


ctiatamaTi. 

cuatabafv. 

cnaUroati. 


Injikitiyb Mood. 


w), or a tto\fT;\n. 


Pabticipli. 


05 cloi-pcin. 


§ 43.~'Oecm, to do. 


ACTIVE YOICE, 


Impebativb Mood. 


Singular. 


Plural 


• • • • 

•o6an. 


and 'otofiam. 
•D^anai'Dif. 


• 

Ikbioatitx Mood. 


PBBSBNT TBVSX. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


'O^anonm. 


'DeaneaTnaoiT). 
'O^aticaoi. 


CONSUETUDINA^ Pl^ESBBT. 


'D^nann 


1 rn6, 7c 
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PAST TENSE. 



Singular. 

'be&xvtiafy and '64omaf. 
•oedp-naii*, and 'D^omoip. 
'DedTinorD, and 'b6ax\ f^ 



Plural. 

•oedriiiaTnaTi, and /D^cmamoqfX. 
•oedtiTia^fi, and 'o^ccnatkciu 
'DedTinocDati, and "D^ocnorDati. 



0OHBUETX7DINAL PAST. 
Singuiar. Plural. 



^dcmoifin, and TDediifionTifi. 
'D^atia'D, and 'oedfitiorD |^. 



'D^cmomaoi'p, and 'Dedp.na- 
maoi-p. 



Singular. 

•o6aTipaifi. 
x>6cmpai'6 -p^. 



'D^anai'olf , and '66atinaiT)i'p. 

FVTUSE TENSE. 

Plural 
'D^cm'pccnfi aoiT). 

'Ddompoi'D. 



Conditional Mood. 



Singular. 
•otoipcoTin. 



Plural 
'P^ari'pai'Dl'p. 



Infinitive Mood. 
•DO 'D^norh, or •do •D^anccD. 

Pabtioiplb. 
ctg 7)6011(011, or 05 "D^cmccDv 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebatite Mood. 
'D^ocntxxTi Tn6, 7c 

Indioatiye Mood. 

PBESENT tense. 
•Ddancati Tn6, tu, 7c 

past tense. 

'DdomocD, and 'DedtinocD td6, 7(s 
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FUTU&B TENSB. 

OONDITIONAL MoOD. 
•o^cmpoi'De me, yc 

Infinitiyb Mood. 
Passive Pabtioiple. 

§ 44.— pa§, to find. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 






Or, 



Singular. 
pa^aim. 

pogai'D f6. 

Singular, 
teit)ifn. 

501b |*e. 



Singular. 



Singular. 
^eibinn. 

Seibecrope. 



Impebatiye Mood. 



pcqjmaoi'p, or -pasmaoiT). 



Indioatiye Mood. 

PRESENT tense. 

Phwal 

pd^maoi'D. 
pogai'D. 



P/ttro/. 
ieibiml'D. 
^eiD^iT). 
geibi'D. 



PAST TENSE. 



Plural 
paoTunnaTi. 

imcqfuroati. 



CONSTJBTUDINAL PAST. 

Pbtral 



teitJiTnl-p. 
5eitii'Dl|*. 
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And, 



Singular. 



Sii^ftiJar. 

l^eaBoTD, or geoTSoD. 
^^bai|i, or ^eobaifu 
S^ato'D, or geotka'D f^ 



Pktral 




;ai'Di|». 



aoiT), or teobocmaoi'D. 
;6at5tod'6) or geoDrcd'6. 
l^atkciT), or geotknT). 



INTEBROGATIYE AND NBOATIYl FUTURE. 



Singular. 



Plural. 

t>pttiteaTnaoi'D. 
bpQi^dcd'D. 



Conditional Mood. 



I^eoboinn, or 5^t5<nnf). 
^eoty66, 7c. 
SeotkcD f^ 7c 



Plurail. 
^eotkcmaoif , or gtotxxmcoMf . 

5eot)co'p1|», 7c 



Pabtioiflb. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



IiiPEBATiVB Mood. 
pa^Cap, mij cd, 7c. 

Indioatiyb Mood, 
present tense. 

pCEgCatx ni6, tiJ, 7c 

PAST TEIWS. 
puaficTD, or pp.16 Tn6, tv, 7c. 

OON0UETUDINAL PAST. 
. geilStli or puijti Tn6, 66, 7c. 
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COKDITIONAL MoOD. 

geo^ai'6e m6, 7c. 





§ 45. — ^S^^^j ^ ^^ 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




Indicative Mood. 




PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular* 




PluraL 


gnlni. 




gni'D. 




PAST 1 


rENSB. 



SirngtUar. 

ini'oea'p, or fiigneaf . 

5Tii'6i'p, or txignif . 

gni'D f^ or tiigne f6, and 



PhraL 

^TilcyoTnaifi, or tii^eocmccfv 
5niox)ba|i, or iiijnealSaiu 
gnicyoDaii, or iiigneccDati. 



OONSUBTUDINAL PAST. 



Singular* 

^TlI'DlTin. 

gni'Dea'D f6. 



Pktral 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 

present tense. 
gniteap, m6, 7c. 

OONSUETUDINAL PAST. 

gnltl m6, 7c 

This yerb wants tlie other tenses, or they are formed from 
•D^cm. Rigneaf in the past tense is evidently a contraction 
of fio, sign of the ptu9t| and 50aTiaif =^i'Dfiaf . 
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§ 46 ^It, to eaJt. 

This verb is regular, except in the future tense and Con- 
ditional Mood. 



VUTXTBE. 



Singular, 
lofpcro. 

io|*pai'6f6. 



Singular. 

loYTpcnnn. 
1o|*i:d. 



Phtral 

lo^Tpamaoti). 

1o|*pa1'6. 

1o|*poa'D. 



Conditional Mood. 

Phtral 



ioppcnTnaoi|». 



Infinitive Mood. 



•D^ite, 



The regular Past is t)' iteaf ; there is, however, an old 
form -Dtiaf , which may be contracted for -o'lteaf , T)iteaf , 
"Dear, "otiaf ; this is seldom used in the spoken language, but 
is in the New Testament — ^Duai'o euT) vo tigefi fuaf Tn6 — 
the zeal of thy house has eaten me up — John, ii. 17 ; and cafi^if 
a gctiiThealca 617)111 a Idrtiaib -odib, T)ti(roafx 10*0, after rvh- 
Hng them between their hands, they ate them. — Luke, vi. 1. 



Singular, 
• • • » 



§ 47. — R^^, to reach. 
Imperative Mood. 

PlurdL 

Tllgl'Dlf. 

Indicative Mood, 
present tense. 



Stnguhr, 
II151TI. 



Phtral 
fii^mk). 
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OONSUSTUDINAL PAST. 



SmgtUar, 
|ii§ecr6 1^. 



Plural 



f17tt7bb tense. 

Conditional Mood. 

Infinitive Mood. 

7)0 IXOCCCCITI. 

§ 48. — ^T^abaift, to ^ve. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Imperative Mood. 



Singular, 

. • • . 



catJyvcci'Di'p. 



Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT tense. 
bei|iiTn, cttgaim, and cat)|i(iim. 

CONSXTETUDINAL PRESENT, 
beitieann m6, ctigatiTi Tn6, and cabyvccnn ni6. 

PAST TENSE. 



Singular, 
tugofp. 



Plural 



CONSXTETXTDINAL PAST. 
CeitiitiTi, and tugconn. 

PUTURB. 
b^fipcro, and catJafij^cro, 7c. 

Conditional Mood. 
I)6atit?€an«» taboivpcniin, and t}ut>Yiocttif). 
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Inpikitivb Mood. 

•DO tatkntii;. 

Pabtioiple. 
c(5 T^atkxiTit;. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Impebatiye Mood. 
beifiteafi, ctigcafi, and caKcqfitati Tn6, 7c. 

Indioatiyb Mood. 

pbbsent tense. 
beifwfceafi m^, and ^tI5ca|^ m^ 7c 

PAST TENSE. 

mgcro m6, 7c. 

CONSUETTJDINAL PAST, 
beititi'oe, or ctigcai'De Tn6, 7c. 

FTTTTTBB. 
Watipafi, and cabayipati Tn6, 7c 

CONDITIOKAL MoOD. 
66aTitxti'6e, and catJatipai'oe m6, 7c. 

Passiye Pabticiple. 

cugfea, and cat5a|ita. 

This verb is made up of three defective verbs — ^beifi, rug, 
and rabaifi. The tenses of those verbs which are used may 
be perceived by reading the verb as given above. The past 
tense is that of vti-g only. There is a peculiarity in the use of 
beifiim, the present ; viz., that it takes the partide vo before 
it, sometimes expressed and sometimes understood, and then 
the b is aspirated as in the past tense. 



§ 49. — Txiiii, to come. 
iMPEBATTfx Mood. 



Singular. 



ca|i, caiji, or tig. 
ci5e<rD, or uagoi fe. 



Phral 



ci5»td1|*, or uogocmaoif . 

cigf'6. 

t^SH)1f , or cagOD'olf . 
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IiTDiOATiVB Mood. 




FBB8ENT TENSE. 


Singviar. 




PhuraL 






cigmlT), or cisifnlT>. 




PAST TENSE. 


SinguUxr, 




PWat 


tdngaf. 
tdngcn-p. 




itdngamocTu 

tdngatkxTu 

(dngococqi. 


Or, 




iSu»^u2ar. 




P/«ra2. 


rvdngai*.* 

Tidnoig, or Yv&ifiig f6. 


lidTigaiTiati- 

fidngaba-fi. 

tvdngccoafi. 


< 


30NSTJBT1TDmAL PAST. 

1 


/Sm^iiar. 




Pftiml. 


tipfifi. 
ti5ecr6|»6. 




tigd'o. 




PTTTUBE TENSE. 


/9«f^$ru2ar. 




Phm-Ql 


cioqpcco. 
cioqpai|v. 
ciocpcn-d f6. 




ciocpamaoi'D, or ciocpocm. 

ciocpctl'6. 

nocpcOT). 




Conditional Mood. 


<Stn$t(2ar. 




P/«rat 


tiocpccmn. 
tiocpd. 
tiocpu'D 1^. 




tioqpatnaoi-p. 

tiocpof'D. 

tioqpoi'Dif. 


* 


Infinitive Mood. 




'00 teacr. 




Pabtioiplb. 




og ceacr. 



* Some grammarians make this the past of |vi]^; but it is evidently a. 
contraction for |u> tdnga^^ ; its general meaning m the thbd person is, U 
came to pass; tney happened: xiAn^cafy you happened to be^ &c. 



B 
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§ 50l — X^\'6, or jo^, to go. 



Impebatiyb Mood. 



SmgtioT, 



Piwral 



t6i'omlY*i or c^ittiif. 



t6i'6ecc6 f^. 










tlTDIOATIVK MOoiJ. 




PBEgENT tENSE 


• 


J3ingiitat, 
c6i'6im. 






c^i'OTnl'o, or c^mi'o. 
c6i'6t1'6, or cditl'D. 
c6i'6i'Oi br cdiT). 




Pi^St TENiiiE. 




i^tii^^r. 






jPZttroi 


cua'oaf. 
cua'Doi-p. 




■ 


6tia'DTnaTi. 
cti(r5t)gTi. 


C0KdTJJBTTn>I9AIi l^ASI?. 








PhtrdU 




FUTltBE TENSE. 


> 


^^^^n§ ^^^^'r \ 






PlvrdL 








tvacpccinaoi'D. 
twicpcpiT). 



Or, YiacocD, tvaccnti, tiacai'6 fe» omitting the ^. 



CONBITIOKAL MoOD. 



SmguUvr, 



Phral, 



'p.ocpafiMxoi'p 
Ttacpoi'olf. 
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Infinititb Mooi). 

'DO'Dtlt. 
PABTIOIP:[iE. 

05 -but. 

The past ten^e is often "deacaf . This form is used after Hi, 
and the interrogative a, and with 50, &c. 

" Haliday, the Be v. Paiil O'Brien, and others, make imcij 
a form of the imperative mood of this verb ; but this cannot 
be considered as correct ; as, imcigiTn, which is a regular 
verb, signifies / depart^ hot J go, Ih some parts of Munster 
the imperative of r^i-Dim, I go^ is frequently made ei^g (and 
sometimes, corruptly, teiliig) : but this must be deemed an 
anomaly, as it 11^ properly the imperative of eifiigitp, I arise,^^ 
— 0^ Donovan. 

§ 91. — pefective Verbs. 

The following defective verbs are used in the spoken lan- 
guage :— 

aifi 1^ said he, 

•oafi t-iom, methmhs; 'oafi teit> p6in, he himself thinks^ -Da^fi tec, ihey 
think. ■ 

'otig^eafi, it is aUowed, 

peoroayi, / hnoio ; only used negadvely and inteniogatiyely, and in the 
present tense; til fjecroaiv m6j T do not hnotp; ril f eccoaiifi j^, til pfedD- 
yvoimin, &c 

tdtioa, it happened* 



CHAPTEB VI. 
Pabtioles. 

§ 52. — Adverbs. 

There are few simple adverbs in the Irish langua^^. Ad- 
verbial expressions are formed by prefixi^ig 50 to acQ^ctives ; 
as, maiu, good; 50 tnaiu, well; these are comp^ired in the 
same way as the adjectives themselves. Adverbial expres- 
sions are also formed by the combination of plrepositiotid and 
iiouns, or pronouns ; as, afi gcfil, backwards, compounded ot 
dfi, vpon; and cul, the book. 

b2 



cm 
bie 




•DO 




im 
oU 




ti|i 
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The following particles are only used in composition : — 

A. — Negative Particles. 

arh «.^.with'oe6iii, vnlL cnrh'oeoiii, unmllmgness, 

an )} -cx^M, time. cmCtidC, improper time. 

•DO }) betiY*ac, weU-behmed. "poioetiYHXC, iU-behtwed. 

•ol „ cnei'oearh, Idief. •olcivei'Death, wibelMf. 

•Dtiod ii bla|*fto«fe. -DivocbUti*, rf 6«i <flw<e- 

6a* or 61 „ c6\\^ righteoumess. 60596111, unrighteousness, 

eaf „ caifia, o /HcwdL eaj^catia, an enemy. 

iiearh ^, ciaxm^ parHah neocriictaoii) tmpar^^. 

B. — I^teridtive Particles, 

a'D e.g. with mola'D, praise* ccDThoUcD, excesHve praise. 

ni6ti, great. aTiTh6|i, ver^y ^rea^. 

beo, living. bitt3eo, everlimt^, eternal. 

bfidii, grief. t>ot>|v6n, great grief. 

rri6, a hind. ii5n6iteac, 0/ man^ Jands, manifold. 

(b6ix\,full lomtdn, veryfuU. 

•^UCaX^ nqi^e. oU;5t6fV, ^^£ to2{;, homhast. 

eaf btii'6, wan^ tUfieay^btii'Di ^ea/ want, poverty. 

0. — Particles of various other meanings, 

ai|*, or ei|*, e.^. wftA loc, oiwyjnent colTioc, a rqniyment. . 

at ,i htaf, a savour. (jcc\5lafi an after savour. 

c6ni, eg'ttaJ^ as c|iOTn, weight* cfirlitixom, e^udf toei^A^ 

neaL or 'oeig, ^^ood; as btap ftwte. "Deasblai*, a ^food taste. 

In, ^ as 'p6anca, done. ^TiT)6cmca, JU to be done, 

fo, easyy as 'o6aTica, done. |x>i'D6cmca, easy to be done. 

Let tlie learner bear in mind the rale caot le caol, 7c. 
Thus^ arh is airh in aiTh'6eoiTi ; "00 is "doi ill "DOibetifac ; im 
is lom in lotntdn, <fec. Several of these particles have also a 
separate existence as substantives or adjectives. 

The particles used with verbs have been mentioned pre- 
viously in § 35. 

§ 53. — Prepositions. 

There are many simple prepositions, such as o^, at; aifi, 
upon; (xnn, tn, &c.; and these again, with iiouns^ form com- 
pound prepositions; as, a^ai'o^ the face; anagai'D, in the face, 
against, &o. 

* 6a generally eclipses the initial mutable of the noun with which it ia 
compounded ; as, 6orDT;Ti6caiYie, cruelty. This is a peculiar case of ecUpds ; 
the negative 6a was originally ex, then e^*. In the latter shape it appears 
before yowels, as eaj^aoncac, disunited, eay^orvD, disorder. This will 
help to understand the ti of the common edipsis, which is likewise intact 
before vowels. 
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The following prepositions generally aspirate the initial 
mutable of the nouns they govern : — 



di|if upon. 

•oe, of. 

•DO, to. 

pa, paoi, under. 

pe<n>, throughout. 



1T>1YI, be^een. 
mail, Uke to, 
o, tia,/rof». 
cyi6, trough. 



GCnn, m, and lafi^ after, eclipse the initial mutable. The 
original form of lafi was lafin, vid. § 35. 

Le, with or ihrotigh, and Oyjrom, in the modem language pre- 
fix h to nouns beginning with a vowel ; as, tiisne m6 pn le 
lieogla, / (?w? that through fear, 

§ 54. — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions are simple and compound : simple, a^ 50, 
that; opif, and; the compound are those compounded of 
different psLrts of speech, forming a sort of conjunctional phrase, 
■DO ^i5» becatise; uime fix\, therefore. 

For the influence of certain conjunctions upon the initials 
of the words that follow them, vid. § 35. 

§ 55. — Interjections. 
The following are a few of the more usual interjections :•— 



a! 01 

af ctitiag! tpoe! 
pop.aoTi! cUas! 
uc! oh I 



maifig! woe to! 
montiaiil alas! 
ceinrtieaTi! Ohajapg. 
6\f^l hush! 



GC and o, it must be observed, aspirate the initial mul»ble 
of the noun to which they are prefixed. 
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PAET ni. 



SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER I. 
§ 56. — The Article. 

The Irish language has no indefinite article corresponding 
to the English a or an; but this is expressed either by the 
absence of the definite article an, or sometimes in the mode 
mentioned in § 61. 

Tl)e definite article an has the following sjrntactical peon- 
liarities. 

When one noun governs another in the genitive^ the article 
is used before the genitive case^ and not with the governing 
noun, as in English the sense would require ; as^ mac an 'otiine, 
the 6on of man; but if a possessive pronoun be used with iihe 
governed noun, or if the governed noun be such a proper noun 
as would not take the article, the article is omitted ; as, obaifi 
a Idime, the work of his hand ; TTlac T)6, the Son of God, 

But if the noun governed should merely stand in the place 
of an adjective, then the governing noun, if it has no adjec- 
tive, may take the article ; as, na maD|iai'6 cnoic, the mau^ 
tain dogs; am -peafv cofVfidiTi, the reaper; lit., the man of a 
hook. 

The article is used in Irish in some instances where in 
English it would be omitted ; viz. — (a) Before a noun which 
would take, at the same time, a demonstrative pronoun ; (6) 
Before a noun preceded by its adjective and the assertive 
present if ; (c) Before the names of certain places ; as, yiig na 

h6i|ieann, &c. ; (d) Abstract nouns also take the article, or 
nouns used as abstracts; as, an r-oqfitif, hunger; tdam"^ an 
peaca^ aifi an facial, sin entered the tcorld, — Rom. v., 12 j 
•DO qfveafgaifi an bdf , death laid low. 
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§ 57 1^ Koun. 

The same concords of Noun, Adjective, Pronqun, and Yerb, 
which occur in other languages, occur also in Irish. 

One noun governs another in the genitive, as in other lan- 
guages, the two nouns frequently forming a compound ex- 
pression ; as, -peafi cofVfvdiTi, a man of a hooh, i.e., a reaper. 

'^When, in the absence of the article, the latter of two 
substantives in the genitive case is the proper name of a 
man, woman, or place, its initial is aspirated; as, 6 ainifi]i 

P6[x>l[iti\^f from, the time of St. Patrick^ — G* Donovan* 



CHAPTER II. 

The Adjective. 
§ 58. — Adjectives in general. 

The aspiration of adjectives, when joined to nouns, has been 
treated of in § 21. 

Adjectives are generally placed after the nouns to which 
they belong, except (a) in the case of emphasis ; or (6) in the 
case of some monosylkbic adjectives ; as, 7)605, good; -pecm, 
oldy &c. ; and (c) of numerals, md, § 59 ; as, cm feoniTia f1ucc6, 
the New Testament ; 'Deayi^ laratTV, redflam^. The adjective 
also precedes the noun when joined to the assertive present 
If ; as. If ipua|i an I6c ^, it is a cold day. 

When the adjective precedes the noun it is frequently re- 
garded as forming with it a compound word, and consequently 
suffers the same initial changes after the article or preposition 
as if it were a, noui^, ^.nd aspirates the initial letter of its noun 
if a mutable consonant; as, an z:-6i5 feayv, theycmngma^; 
an r-fean bean, the old wmnan. 

When tbe adjective is the predicate of a sentence, and the 
noun is the subject, the adjective is not inflected and suffers 
no initial changes ; as, cd on bean geanarntiit*, the womcm is 
heaiUiful; if ma\t iod, they are good ; vo fiigne m6 an fgian 
Seuji, / sharpened the knife, not vo fiigne me an fgian seufi, 
which would be / made ihe sharp Jcnife. 

"When an adjective, beginning with a lingual, is preceded 
by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial of the adjec- 
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tive retains its primary sound in all oases of the singular ; as, 
ttfi tno ^alaiTiTi Deif , on my right thovlder ; afi a coif Deif , 
on his right foat^ — & Donovan. 

'* When an adjectiye is used to describe the quality of two 
nouns^ it agrees with the one next to it; as, feafi oc^tif beom 
Thait, a good man and vnyman; bean 7 -peaii mait." — 
G*Don&van. 

Adjectives which signify profit, nearness to, fitness, and 
their opposites, take after them the datiye case with t)0 ; as, 
If dc "oom, it is had for me ; if mait T)OTn, it is good for me. 

Adjectives which signify falness, and those which signify 
part of any thing, take T)e, of, with the article before the nonn 
in the dative ; as, feayi 'ootia* •oaoiTiib, one of the men ; X/sxi 
ty^mX^eyfuU of water. 

Adjectives which si^ify likeness, or an emotion of the 
mind, take le with the dative case ; as, if cofrhtiil an feafi 
le p5eaT)6i|i, the man is like a weaver. 

The 'comparative degree takes n6, or no, than^ before the 
following noun : as, af ni6 p6l nd peoDayi, Paid is greater 
than Peter. 

*' The superlative degree does not require a genitive case 
plural after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in Irish, as in 
English, always denotes possession, and nothing more, and 
therefore could not be applied, like the genitive ca^ plural in 
Latin, after nouns partitive, or the superlative degree ; but it 
generally takes after it the preposition 'oo, or, more correctly, 
•oe. ' ' — O Donovan, 

§ 59. — Numerals. 

Numeral adjectives precede their substantives; as, aon 
feap,, (yne man; but when the number consists of a unit and 
decimal, the noun is placed between the unit and the decimal; 
as, qfif cloca "0605, thirteen stones /- aon feafi a|i ficiT), twenty- 
one men^ 

The cardinals "odc, ttvo; fice, twenty ; and all the multiples 
often (as, 'oeic ayi ficiT), thirty ; ceux), a hundred) take the 
noun in the singular number ; as, ceuT) feafi, a hundred men. 

* Anciently 'oonait), vid. § 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Pronoun. 

§ 60. — Personal Froncmns. 

Personal Pronouns, as in other languages, agree with their 
antecedents in number, gender, and person. 

If a sentence be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the 
third person singular masculine ; but if a noun of multitude 
be the antecedent, the pronoun will be the third person plural. 

If two or more persons or things be mentioned, the pronoun 
will agree with the first person rather than the second, and 
with the second rather than the third — ^buail -p^ tu|^a- ccs^y 
mife, (xgaf bi finn cin, he struck you and me. and we were sick. 

The personal pronouns, when compounded with prepositions, 
as given in § 27, are used with the substantive verb bi, and 
with other verbs to form certain idiomatic expressions. We 
subjoin a few examples. 

OCgam, means literally, udth me ; but, when used with bt^ 
serves in place of the verb to have; as, rd cr^am leabaft, 
/ have a hook; zd cfgcco, you have (sing.) j cd o^e, he has ; 
belt) ficcD 0500, you ^11 have them ; ca pof -o'lnrin ctganif a, 
I know your intention ; nac bpiil ocyiaf ofic ? are you not 
hungry ? cd tiamiTn crcd oftr ? what is your name? ml neaftc 
agccm ai|i, / camiwt. help it; cm bfuil aon mv uair ? do you 
want any thing ? 

§ 61. — Possessive Pronouns. 

The possessive pronouns always precede their nouns ; as, 
mo ceann, my head. 

On the position of the emphatic increase when used with 
possessives, see § 28. 

The possessive pronouns, when either compounded with, or 
preceded by, the preposition cmn, in, expressed or understood, 
are used with the substantive verb bi, to denote an office or 
state of being ; as, cd f§ 'na fosafic, he is a priest, literally, 
he is in his priesfs state, 

§ 62. — Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Relative Pronoun a, whether expressed or understood, 
aspirates the initial mutables of verbs, except when a preposi- 
tion governing the relative precedes it, and the relative is not 
the nominative to the verb ; in such a case it eclipses instead 
of aspirating* The preposition may som^btimes be understood. 
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On the reason for the eclipsis, see § 29. 

The relative always precedes the verb, and, being indeclin- 
able, the context must decide whether it is the agent or the 
object; as, cm ^peafi abtiaitim, the man whom I strike; cm 
^a|i a b^naileaf me, the man who strikes me. 

'' The relative is often omitted when it is either preceded 
or foUowed by a vowel or an aspirated consonant ; as, an giolla 
tu^ an 5ea|i|idn lei-p, the hoy that hrov^ght the horse toith hvmr 
— Neilson, 

The Interrogative Pronouns always precede the verb with 
which they are connected ; as, 50 "oe map, cd m ? how do you 
do f If the interrogative should be under the government of 
a preposition, it is stfil placed first ; and the preposition follows 
with a personal pronoun expressed, unless the interrogative 
should be connected directly with a noun ; as, cia leif a bpuil? 
with whom is he? 

§ 63. — Demonstrative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns immediately follow the nouns 
or adjectives with which they may be connected ; as, an bean 
fin, ^lat woman. 

' There is one exception to the foregoing : — viz. where the as- 
sertive present if is understood ; as, fo cm feafi, this is the man. 

" The pronouns cfietfo, gcoe, cia, Ac, are commonly used 
without interrogation, as demonstratives ; as, cd fiof agcmi 
50 "oe a "oeaiifd, / hriow what you would say." — Neilson. 

Uile, when placed before a noun, signifies every y and takes 
the noun in the singular ; but when placed after a noun, it has 
the meaning of alU a-nd the noun is then put in the plural ; 
as, uile feafi, every man ; fi|i uile, aJX men. 



CHAPTER IV. 

§ 6i.—The Verb. 

The Verb agrees with its nominative in number and person. 

Two or more singular nouns joined by a conjunction will 
take the verb in the singular number ; as, tdini^ mife o^uf 
Tnif a, / and you came. 

If the nominative be a noun of multitude the verb will be 
in the plural. 

The nominative generally follows the verb (part of the sen- 
tence may intervene) ; as, 'Dftbaifir an peafi, the man said. 
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Relative and interrogative pronouns, as before mentioned, 
precede the verb. 

" When the assertive verb if, or the particles an, or note, 
which always carry the force of if, and never suffer it to be 
expressed, are used, the collocation is as follows : — the verb 
comes first, next the attribute, or predicate, and then the 
subject ; as, if feaft ni4, / am a man; if mair laT), they are 
good. But if the article be expressed before the predicate, 
then the attribute comes next after the verb ; as, if me an 
fean, / am the man/^ — G* Donovan. 

The verb bi (with the exception of the assertive present 
form If) always employs a preposition, such as a, i, or ann, 
m, as mentioned in § 61, in asserting the existence of any 
subject ; as, rd f e *Ti-a feafi, he is a man. But the assertive 
present if is always used in this sense without a preposition ; 
as, if feafi m4, / am a man, O'Donovan (p. 379) remarks : — 
'' The two modes of construction represent the idea to the 
mind in a quite different manner. Thus, z& me am' fea|\, 
and If feafi m6, though both mean I am a man, have a dif- 
ferent signification ; forcd m6 am' feafi, is lam in mt man; 
i.e. / am a man, as distinguished from some other stage, such 
as childhood, or boyhood ; while if feafi me indicates that I 
am a man, as distinguished from a woman, or a coward." 

The pronoun is not.used with the synthetic form. — Vid, § 33. 

When the noun precedes the infinitive, it is put in the ac- 
cusative ; when it follows, it is governed in the genitive. 

The present participle, with the verb bi, expresses the con- 
tinuance of the action ; as, ud m§ ag teigea'D mo leabaifi, / 
am reading my book. 

Transitive verbs take their objects in the accusative case. 

Verbs of advantage and disadvantage take the object of the 
benefit or injury in the dative case with -00, or similar prepo- 
sitions. 

Verbs of comparing and taking away also govern the dative 
case of the object of comparison or deprivation, with the pre- 
position ua, or such like. 

One verb governs another in the infinitive mood, as in other 
languages. " When the governed verb is one expressing mo- 
tion or gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the sign 
T)o is never prefixed ; as, -otibaifir; f 6 liom "Dtil 50 Coficai§, he 
told me to go to Corh^ — QBimman. In some parts of Ireland 
this would be expressed, T)tibaific f § liom a ixxxL 50 Coficai^. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Pabtiolss. 
§ 65. — Adverbs, 

Monosyllabic adverbs are placed before the words to which 
they belong ; as, 116 Thoft, very great 

*' Compound adverbs, particularly those formed from adjec- 
tives, are placed after the nominatives to the verbs which they 
qualify, but never placed between the auxiliary and the verb 
as in Euglish ; as, T)*ei|ii5 f e 50 moc, he rose early ; cd f 6 
'D^cmcct 50 ceafii:, it is done properly ; not cd fe 50 ceafic 
'D§cmca/ ' — C Donovan, 

Adverbs signifying proximity take the dative case gener- 
ally with 'DO ; as, cd f § an^dix T)orh, 7ve is near me. 

The following adverbs also take the dative case : — a bpof , 
on this side; a lipa'D, afar off ; amac, out ; amuic, tvithout ; 
call, beyond ; email, on this side ; afceac, within ; as, ^an 
a bpop oguiTiTi, stay on this side mth tts, 

§ 66. — Prepositions, 

The prepositions in general govern the dative case; as, 
cdiTiiJ fe 50 hCClbaiTiTi, he came to Scotland, 

^an, urithotU, and I'oift, between, sometimes govern the accu- 
sative ; as, ^an f 6ldTp, withovt comfort; iTjifi an \Qa\i o^tif a 
bean, between the man and his wife. 

The following prepositions, being in reality nouns, govern 
the genitive case : — 



lonnpn'oe, ««to. 
|i6i|i, ctccordmg to, 
dmcioH, about. 



cum, to. 
xy^fj after, 
|>ea'6, throughout. 

All compound prepositions for the same reason take the 
genitive ; as, a n-ogaix) mo toile, against my will* 

On initial changes caused by certain prepositions see § 53. 

§ 67. — Conjunctions and Interjections, 

There is no peculiarity in the syntax of the conjunctions. 
On initial changes caused by certain of them see § 35. 

The interjection mai-ftg, woe, being in reality a noun, is al- 
ways followed by the preposition vo, with the dative ; as, 
mai|V5 'DUic, woe to thee ! 

THE END. 
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